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with lichens ond mosses of various colours, which had a fine effect, es- 
peeially as it stood out. mighty and stupendous. against the crimson sun, 
whose deep empurpled light touched them with picturesque beauty, and 


LITBRBALUREB. 








’ : a3 ave to the whole magnificent {mass that wild and solemn grandeur 
A SPRING SONG. hich expands and aguaien the epiett with a feeling of greatness and 
o sublimity. : . 

ae a gh on. P Just m4 — sun had ones wey visible, and ne thickening oma ee wf 
ie w  spri : th; an to envelope our invalid and his companion, two ravens, uttering their 
ruled" ae oy roe bag mere aote and boding cry, shot out far below them from the sides of the cliff, 
Their glad hymn to the spring, and kept circling and wheeling about until they vanished ore? 
And the loud babbling voice of the brooks ever swelleth : in twilight. Their appearance, which harmonized well a we wild- 
Thoughts, fly away ness of the place and the growing darkness, was oue of melancholy por- 
(Bodiless souls) tent to the dying boy, who looked on them as birds of dark and funereal 
Couutry and town-life, omen, indicative of the fate to which he was resigned only because he 

How wide are thy goals! knew it was unavoidable. 
How loveth my eye on the bright sun to rest, As they stood to depart aud looked around them, a change had al- 
When grandly he sinketh down, down in the west! ready taken place, which, as contrasted with what they had just 





How loveth my aye to range wide o’er the acene, witnessed, was striking eon yee The aa hg nah a nase 
Hill, dale, water, wood, golden corn, and field green, gone down—the rich colours fade away—the TH me ’ = ect : . 
Or to read some loved book by some old fav'rite three; | fainter aud fainter—the ideal world vanished, and in a few brie — a 
So tly away, thoughts, the glory of this Great Vision had departed. But this was not all. Dark- 
(Bodiless souis) hers now set in—the winds leaped, as it were, into motion—the mighty 
Revel deep in the dreams fancy weaveth for thee! waters began to heave, and there remained before them, stretched out 
5 almost beyond the bounds of imagination itself, nothing but the desert 
bosom of the dark and desolate Atlantic, blackening into interminable 
gloom under the shadows of approaching night.* : oT 
On reaching home, John’s father reproved him, but in an affectionate 
way, fur having stayed out so late, and exposed himself to the night air. 
“It doesn’t signify much, father,” he replied, “ whether I gain or lose 
a day or two; but I know | wouldn’t miss the sight [seen from the cliffs 
above fora whole week of my unhappy life.” 


Far from mau’s hauuts, 
His idle vaunts, 
And bis heartlessness, coldness, and scorn, my thoughts fiee 
To some still shady nook, 
’Neath a tree, by a brook, 
Midst the pure peaceful pleasures that spring, God, from thee! 
, Thoughts, fly away 





(Bodiless souls), | “Jolin,” said his father, “you let your spirits down too much, an’ al- | 


ways did—I don't give youup, pet—and ll hould a wager that the new 


Country and town-life, ‘ and 
|} docthor to-merrow will be on my side. 


How wide are thy goals! 
How loveth my eye to watch buds or their stems, 





“ An’ don’t be surprised if Rickard O’Sullivan comes here to-day, too, 
father—I’m not sare, but I think it’s likely he may.” 

“ An’ even if he does,” replied his father, pausing; ‘ well that, too, 
was all in regard of my affection for you; but I feel now that all my 
hopes out of it is over—there’s something heavy on my heart this morn- 
in’, an’ I know already that the docthor’s tidia’s will be bad.” 

They found that gentleman awaiting them in the house, and we need 
not assure our readers that a single glance from his experienced eye as- 
sured him that the days of the poor young man were numbered, 

“Sir,” said the latter, addressing the physician, “ you needu’t be 
afeard to spake the thruth before me—I know I'm dyin’—but my father 
here won't b’lieve it, an’ he wishes to hear what you'll say, for he'll give 
into that.” 

After feeling his pulse, looking at his tongue, and asking him a few 
questions regarding the malady under which he laboured, he requested 
the father to take a turn with him up the slope that stretched before the 
door, and led to the rocky slab on whick John used to sit and muse wher 
the day was fine. 

“ Docthor,” said Jolin, *‘ there’s a kind of bargain between my father 
an’ me, that whatever opinion you'll give must be before us both. You 
ueedn’t be afeard o’ me, as I said, I know an’ feel that ’m dyiao’, and 
haven’t many days to live.” 

The physician looked at his father with an inquiring glance, and the 
latter replied: — 

“ He’s right, docthor, whatever you have to say, let him hear it—he ia 
—— o’ death, but prepared for it—I wisht we all wor prepared as 
we Paid 

“In that case,” replied the doctor, “ it only remains for me to say that 
his own apprebensious are well founded, and his preparation for death 
just and night. His case is one which precludes all hope—no earthly 
skill can now avail him, and nothing remains but resignation. Prepare 
to lose him,” he added, addressing the father, “ for lose him you must, 
and that soon.” 

A ghastly or rather livid paleness settled upon his father’s face—he 


The boy fixed his eyes upon his father’s face, and said—“Father. if you } tottered towards a chair, and looking at his son with a countenance that 


Till bounteous Nature with flowers the earth gems! take my advice, you'll ax his opinion about yourself—for, indeed, to look was convulsed by the struggles between despair and remorse, he ¢x- 
| | claimed in a hoarse and holiow voice— 


at you, one would think that you have deathin your face. I never seen 
| sich a change as there is in you. Ah, father! father!” 


How loveth my y be to watch all life germ forth, 
He turned his eyes on, him with a look of sorrowful reproach, as he 


For, creeping or flying, all, all have their worth! 
Oh, the glad, peaceful spring-time most hope brings to me + 
So fly away, thoughts 
(Bodiless souls), 
Revel deep in the drearas fancy weavetl for thee ! 
London Literary Gazctte. 


| after musing a little,and shaking his head in a mournful manner, as if 


Thomas Cassidy, owing to whatsvever cause, had become, as his son ob- 
served, so strikingly changed in his nd that it was difficult to 


| recognize him as the stout, healthy-looking man he had hitherto been.— 


; communing with himself, he withdrew for the night. } 





O’SULLIVAN’S LOVE : ALEGEND OF EDENMORE, | He was shrunk up to half his size—his limbs that had been lusty and vi- 


“T am punished then—God has punished me for all !” 
He lad scarcely uttered the words when the old woman entered the 


spoke, intimating that he could have said much more if he wished; but house, a good deal alarmed. 
| 


“What's to be done now?” she exclaimed, “here’s”’—she looked 
around her, and approaching her master, added in a whisper, “ here’s 
Rickard, an’ in God's name what’s to be done? There will be blood 
spilled this day, or justice must take place. He an’ a lot of his friends is 
comin’ up the lower road.” 

“Sir,” said Cassidy, addressing the Doctor, “I want your advice an’ 








HY WILLIAM CARLETON. 
CHAPTER VIL—SUNSET ON THE ATLANTIC.—CONCLUSION, 

The poor invalid, accompanied by the young doctor, as he was called, | 
to whom we have alluded—or in other words, by a medical studenut— | 
was in the habit, when the evenings were peculiarly mild and fine, of 
ascending the promontory, just mentioned, in order that he might, as he | 
said himself, stand and take a long look at the setting sun. ; f 

“I feel astrange pleasure,” he used to say, “in gazin’ upon it—I for- | 
get every thing about me—my friends—wy illness—uall the little matthers | 
that throuble me in the coorse o’ the day—all the cares that one even | 
like me can have—an’ has—I forget them all, an’ I feel something that’s 
partly joy and partly sorrow ; but let it be what it may, I know i could | 
wish it to last for ever. I feel as if | was in some beautiful dhrame, like | 
a dhrame of heaven, that I never, never wish to waken from at all. 
isn't often I'll be able to make the journey to it; but as this evenin’ is | 

so calm an’ clear, let us go.” 

They accordingly set out, but in consequence of poor John’s weakness, | 
the day was so near a close, that the sun had reached his furthest limit 
in the west when they arrived—otherwise the gentle invalid generally | 
preferred sitting an hour or so, to watch his gradual decline. 

The scene that opened upon them from this magnificent head-land was | 
such, indeed, as for beauty and sublimity could rarely be wituessed.— | 
Over the surface of the great Atlantic, and at least athousand feet beneath 
where they stood, lay a boundless extent of mist or vapour, which, be- | 
fore it became tinged by the sun’s rays, had assumed the appearance of | 
an open champaign country, divided, as it were, into large fields, spacious | 
highways, broad pastoral plains, and extensive meadows; and so palpa- | 
bly did the impression of reaiity force itself upon their senses, that it re- | 
quired a strong effort of self-possession to undeceive the eye and imagi- 
nation, as to the appearances which misled them. 

Gradually, however, this scene changed, and as the sun began to sink | 
in the far distance, his sloping beams caught the upper portions of this | 
beautiful vapour, and coloured them with an exquisite variety of the 
richest hues—each portion assuming a different tinge, in consequence of 
its position with regard to thesuu. The effect of these higher parts, thus 
lit up into glowing and varied splendour, as contrasted with the calm | 
broad reaches of wonderful country, which lay under them, was such as 
scarcely any imagination canconceive. Thus elevated, they looked like 
towers of gold and precious stones, shining under the evening sun, in 
some happy country of enchantment or romance, where there was neith- 
er sin nor sorrow nor evil, to disturb the serene lives of the innocent in- 
habitants. No wonder, indeed, that a dying boy on the verge of heaven, | 

! 
| 





should love to dream over aud mingle with such a scene. 
¢- A more surprising effect, however, was stillto come. As the sun went 
own yet farther into the great deep, his glory communicated itself by 
egrees to the whole expanse, which wes ultimately kindled into one 
great flood of prismatic light, glowing in the richest and most gorgeous 
colours, all of which now blazed with the deep effulgeace of what seem- 
ed his last sparkling fires. Such a sight as this upon the vast and meas- 
ureless ocean was ample compensation for the toil sustained by the poor 
Youth in going to see it; aud, indeed, he must have been a poet of na- 
ture’s own making, to etijoy it as he did. 
_The scene now assumed an aspect of new beauty. All at once the sun’s | 
disk dipped in the ocean, into which it nearly disappeared, leaving upon 
the singular scenery we have described a golden haze, so rich, wari, and 
tansparent, that the whole view looked like what we have often dreamt 
of the atmosphere that surrounds the happy spirits in heaven. This, 
however, was one of those beautiful atmospheric illusions, that are so 
often observed on ocean scenery ; fur the sun, which had only set in a 
deceptive horizou, reappeared in a few moments, thus literally seeming 
to rise again. This unexpected and second rising, apparently so much 
out of the usual course of nature, was calculated to fill the mind with 
emotions of grandeur, terror, and delight. Its effects were, indeed, al- 
together beyond the powers of description. He now shone for a brief 
Period in all that mild and cloudless etfulgence, which, during summer 
and autumu, marks his disappearance in the distant ocean, making its 
countenance to reflect the light of his presence, os the face of Moses was 
made radiant by that which emanated from the unveiled glory of the | 
Godhead. . 


The cliff, too, from which they contemplated this scene, was covered | 








|gorous dwindled to nothing—his head, instead of being erect, as itused | opinion upon # imwither that requires both jadgemeut an’ coolness. 


to be, was new so much stooped, that his chin almost lay upon his breast ; I'm glad, sir, you’re here—aun’ for God’s sake don’t lave us till what I 
and his pale face, of late generally unshaven, was so sharp and emacia-| spake of is settled—it’s a shameful story against myself, as well as a 
ted, that it was obvious to every eye he must have beeu sutlering severe- | sthrange one, and if you'll walk to the corner of the garden with me, I’ll 


ly from some rancorous disease, either of mind or body. It was, how- 


-| ever, when you looked into his holiow eyes, that you saw there was some | 
| frightful spirit at work within him, that was making fearful wreck of his | g, 


health or p-ace of mind, or of both. His temper, toc, bad changed as 
much as lis appearauce. He went about from morning till night, silent 
and gloomy—or when he did speak, it was in an impatient and svappish 


| manner—like a man upon whose most cherished projects the calamitous 


blight of disappointment had fallen. 

On the next morning the doctor was expected, and Cassidy had at last 
consented to take for his son a verdict of life or death at his hauds. About 
eleven o'clock, John, who sat above the house where they lodged, ou the 


| brow of a rock that faced the sun, saw his father approaching with his | jj, 


usual slow pace and gloomy mauner. 

“John,” said he, * this day will decide all—isn’t this the day, too, tha 
Rickard is to go to Amerika ?”’ 

“‘Itis,”’ replied the son. 

“Tam sorry,” pursued the father, “ but we didn’t prevent him from 
goin’ tor another day at all events.” 

“T tried to prevent him, father; but I’m not sure whether I succeeded 
or not.” 

“You!” exclaimed Cassidy, starting, and much disturbed—“fyou, 
Johu—how could you do it? You surely wouldu’t perjure yourself— 
you wouldn’t brake the solemn oath you tuck.” 

“Short as my poor life was to be, father’, replied his son, ‘that oath 
has made it shorter.” 

“Well, an’ don’t you know it was all for your good—I didn’t then 


think you would die, and by all accounts Rickard was brakin’ down, an’ | 


likely soon to folly her—a broken heart an’ a long life never met yet in 
the same man, an’ he las a broken heart.” 

‘‘An’ more than Rickard has a broken heart, father; I can read a bro- 
ken heart in your own face, as clearly as you may read it in mine.” 

Cassidy never relished these observations, and had any other person 
than his son ventured to make them, he would have exposed himself to 
lis severe resentment. He accordingly changed the subject. 

“ But how did you prevent him from going to Amerika, John, or try to 
prevent him ?” 

Before John had time to reply, the old woman came to let them know 
that the doctor had arrived. 

‘* Now, father,” said the boy, “ you know that accordin’ to the bargain 
I made with you, if the docthor’s opinion is against me, I’m no longer 
under the oaths you made me take.” 


“Ah, John, darlin’,” replied his father, powerfully affected, “ if that | 
goes against you, there will be no use in keepin’ auy of our saicrets then | 


—all that [ did, I did only from my love for you; but it was wrong, John, 
an’ now I’m afeard that God is punishin’ me for it by takin’ you away 
from me. But sure I can hardly b’lieve it when I see your eye so bright, 
an’ your cheek so healthy-lookin’; however, we'll soon know, an’ may 
God in his mercy spare you to me, for if you go I’ll soon folly you; an’ to 
tell you the thruth, John, I’m afeard that my heart is broke.” 

* Well, father dear,” replied his son, “‘ make your peace with God, at 
all eveuts—be sorry for what you did, an’ then the world or its atlairs, or 
what it may say about ycu—needn’t throuble you. You know how 
wrong it was to keep away the priest from me, aud not to let him into 
the family at all.” 


“ But you know, John, we couldn't keep our saicrets if he came, an’ | 


I’d be—but no matther—if the docthor’s opinion goes against you we’ll 
send for him this very day.” 


* The singular effects produced on this occasion were not such as 
mark an ordinary setting of the sun, even upon the broad Atlantic. 
Every one residing upon the coast must know that, owing to the rich 
cloud-land of our sky, and a climate proverbial for moisture and vapour, 
some of the most wonderful and glorious appearances attend the going 
down ofthe Great Light into the Ocean. The scenes and changes de- 
scribed above are not entirely of every day occurrence; but they may 
he occasionally witnessed, with others quite as striking, by those who 


| inhabit the coasts of the Atlantic. The description just given is not at 


all fictitious, but literal and true to the minutest point. 





} tell it to you.” 


Such, in fact, was the situation of Tom Cassidy and his son, on the 
y when Rickard O'Sullivan repaired to them for information respecting 


| the dead body of his wife. On having the house in which they live 
| pointed out to him, he seemed to feel as if he had gained a fresh acces- 


| Sion of energy, and a still deadlier determination to exact his dreadfu! al- 


ternative, in case he should prove unsuccesful in his search. In about 
ten minutes, they reached the house, and were about to enter, when they 
were met by old Cassidy, and the Doctor; John having remained within, 
for reasons which will be soon understood. 

“Tom Cassidy,” said Rickard, “ you're head of your family—you're a 
in’ man—but I see a changed oue—and there you stand before me— 
| now, I ax you, and there must be no shiftin’ nor shufflin’—no turnin’s or 
| wWindin’s—for, mark me, I’m desperate, and will have either blood or 
what L came for—where is the dead body of my wife ?” 

“Come over here,” replied Cassidy, whose voice, however, trembled 
as he spoke—“ come over to this bench undher the boorthrees, and let us 
spake calmly and quietly.” 

‘ Pray do,” said the Docter, laying his hand gently on Rickard’s arm— 
‘dont allow your feelingsto overcome you—I have little doubt but you'll 
find what you came for, end, perhaps, it may turn out that there is no’ be 
much evil done as you apprehend.” 

Rickard, however, heard him not—his eyes, while the doctor spoke, 
were sternly fixed upon Cassidy; and when the former had ooncluded his 
remonstrance, he repeated, in the voice of aman who would not be 
trifled with— 

‘Where is the dead body of my wife 1” 

“T don’t know, Rickard ; I never had it,” replied Cassidy. 

“ T have axed you twiste,” said Rickard, in a voice that was now abso- 
lutely parched and hideous with a thirst for vengeance—“I have axed 
you twiste, and in God’s name I will give you a third chance; afther 
| that, unless I am answered plainly, and tould what has become of her, 

and where I am to get her, you won't carry your life out o’ my hands.” 
| I'll tell him the thrath at wanst,” said Cassidy, addressing himself to 
| the doctor. 


| _ ‘‘ By no means,” replied the other, “allow me to speak with him—O’- 
| Sullivan,”’ he proceeded, “listen to me.” O'Sullivan, however, heard him 
not—with a spring like that ofa tiger he threw himself on Cassidy, whom 
he probably would have strangled on the spot, were it not that his 
frieads, by main strength, rescued the old man from his gripe. In this 
state of the interview, Johu made his appearance, and going to O’Sulli- 
van, said, in his sorrowful and affectionate voice :— 

“Rickard, be guided by me.” 

“ Where, John, then, is the dead body of my wife 1” 

‘Nowhere, Rickard ; the dead body of your wife is not here—but list- 
en to me.” 

Rickard’s eyes blazed, if possible, more furiously, as he turned a blood- 
shot scowl upon the boy. 
| “ He'll kill my child,” exclaimed his father—“ I'll tell him the trath.” 

The Doctor again raised his arm dissuasively, but to no purpose: “He'll 
kill my child,” exclaimed Cassidy again; “‘ Rickard O’Sullivan, if you 
| have the strength of a man, bear up undher what I’m going to tell you— 
| your wife's alive, and, thank God, likely to live too, and it is not her 
dead body, but her livin’ one, that we have for you!” 

“It’s thrue, dear Rickard,” said the invalid; “ that was what made me 
send you the message I did yesterday. I knew if you could be got to pay 
atteution to it that it would briug you here—I’ll tell you, by-and-bye, 
why I couldn't sexd you any other.” 

Rickard, on hearing the words, seemed for about half a minute to 
have been turned to stone—at length, he looked steadily at the old man, 
then at John, and afterwards, at all those who were present—he then 
paused, as it were, for a short time, and placing his hand upon his fore- 
head, seemed perplexed and confused. All at once, however, he began 
to tremble, aud they saw that he shuddered severely two or three times 

“ You have done a wrong and a daugerous thing,” said the physician, 
1 to tell him so abruptly ; but we must only make the best of it by an 
instant explanation. Have courage,” he added turning to Rickard, “ the 


| 
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matter is plain enough, though certainly very extraordinary ; still such 
circumstances have occasionally happeued. The fact is, your wife was 
not dead at all when she was buried, but only in a state of syncope, or in 
a trance as they callit. Moderate your feelings, and you will soon under- 
stand how she was saved—here, said he, to the medical student, who now 
joined them, “ get him a glass of cold water, and let him swallow some 
of it.” 

Rickard appeered to have lost all consciousness ; he looked around him 
as before, and still trembled and shuddered more violently. 

“ Why don’t you speak ?” said the doctor; “rouse yourself—shake 
off the effects of this surprise, and be 4 man.” 

It was now evident that hedid make an effort, but equally so that the 
tenor of his thoughts was anything but pleasant; his eyes once more 
blazed as he turned them on Cassidy, exclaiming— 

“ The dead body of my wife—I must have it—or blood—or blood.” 

“ It’s best that he should see her,” observed the doctor. * Isshe pre- 


counts received of Rickard’s derangement, ind the apparent breaking 
down of his health—for indeed the general vpinion, and the great pro- 
bability was, that his heart had been literally brokeu, and that he would 
not long survive his wife. On this account his uncle was doubly glad 
that he had kept her existence a secret. John, on hearing this plan pro- 
posed by his father, however he might and would have been delighted 
with it under other circumstances, knew too well that, in spite of his 
father’s avarice, it came too late, and that whether Rickard O'Sullivan 
lived or died, was nothing now to him, who had the seal of death upon 
him. Finding that his day was nearly came, as he said, and seeing be- 
sides that his tather’s mind was tortured with remorse, he determined, if 
possible, to bring matters to a crisis, and no plan seemed to him so well 
adapted to effect this desirable object as that contained in the message 
he had sent to Rickard by the old woman. 

Mary, on inquiring from her uncle why her husband was not made 
acquainted with her survival, and brought to see her, was told by him 
that he only waited until she should get strongand healthy, that he might 
give him the greater surprise. 

A considerable portion of this explanation, but by no means all, was 
communicated to Rickard and his friends by Thomas Cassidy, who now 
srw thatall his plans were completely frustrated by the approaching 
death of him for whose behoof caoy had beeu devised, and that his dis- 
honesty and want of truth were the worst substitutes in the world forin- 
tegrity and a good conscience. 

‘he doctor, having heard this explanatior, recommended him to bring 
his son back to the air of his native valley, and after sume further diree- 
tions as to his regimen and mode of life, he took his departure. They 
followed his advice in this respect, and in a few days were once more in 
their old residence. 

The rumour of Mary O'Sullivan s restoration from the grave created a 
sensation which no human pen could describe. On the , of her remo- 
val home, the rejoicing crowds which accompanied her covered half the 
county. A second wedding was held, to which the first was nothing. 
Horns were blown, dances held, and onfires made throughout all the 
glen, and for many along month afterwards she was pointed out in fair 
and market, mass, wedding, and wakehouse, as the woman who had been 
dead, and was permitted to come to life a second time. 

A fortnight had now elapsed, and one morning a message arrived from 
her uncle’s, to the effect that her cousin John was desirous of seeing her. 
She went, and on entering his room was surprised te see a coflin lying 
upon two chairs. He had just got up, and expressed a wish to take a 
short walk with her, but on getting to the kitchen he was obliged to sit 
in an old arm chair, being unable to go farther. 

“John dear,” said she, ‘ in God’s name what is the coffin for, or why 
have you sich a thing here?” 

“Mary,” he replied, “I have a request to ax of you. That’s your coflin; 
will you allow your cousin John to be buried in it? I kept that coffin 
in a safe and saicret place in the hopes that you’d let me deep my lest 
sleep init. Jt was too long for you,” he added, “ an’ it’s jist my length.” 
Mary was already in tears, for she saw that death had taken possession 
of her cousin. 

“Dear John,” she replied, “how could I refuse you that, or anything 
else in my power ?” 

“Do you remembe-,” he said, “what Lilly Stewart said, that she saw 
in the tay-cup two corpses, and but one coffin ?—twiste she said that.’’ 

“Ido,” she replied: “ it’s strange enough how it fell out.” 

“It is,” he replied, musing; and then he added—*“ dear Mary, justice is 


assistance of a professional cook, a black woman, whose attendance it 
was necessary to secure before issuing cards of invitation. Channing had 
not forgotten to take this wise precaution; but the artiste had prepared 
some side-dishes, of which, though she knew the component carck she 
did not know the name. By the aid of a Housewife’s Manual, Mys. Chan- 
ninz judged them to be “Cételettes a I’Italienne,” “Chartreuse dun 
Salpicgon de Volaille,” *‘ Boudinsa la Richelieu,” “Quenelles de Volaille,” 
“ Croquets,” &c. &c.; but she was uncertain. They were too diflicult 
to remember; and if remembered, unpronounceable. She was afraid of 
having her knowledge tested and her ignorance exposed by Trotz, who 
was noted for his malicious impertinence. Fortune, however, favoured 
her, and she owed her escape to the tact of a servant, who found himself 
in asituation of similar difficulty. The first of these mysterious dishes 
that he presented to the troublesome aide, called forth ‘the dreaded in- 
quiry, “ What is the name of it?”” Equally ignorant with the rest of the 

household, he affected not to hear the question, withdrew the dish, 

passed on to the next person, and never offered him another until he found 

one he knew by name as well as by sight. The crisis was now passed, 

the lady’s fever instantly subsided, and she breathed freer. At the men- 
tion of moose-meat, Lord Edward, to the astonishment of every body, 
commenced a conversation himself, a thing almost unknewn before. He 

asked the young lady who had amused him. sv much by saying she had 

killed a cat in shaving, what the plural of moose was 

“Mice,” she replied, with great readiness. 

‘“‘Micebus!” he repeated. * How very good!” and relapsed again into 
his usual taciternity. 

The two favourite wines at Halifax at that period were champagne at, 
and Madeira after dinner. Trotz therefore, of course, yoted them both 
vulgar, called them kitchen wines, and when pressed by the host to take 
a gless with him, aud asked which he would take,— 

“Any thing but champagne, sir,’’ he said. 

Channing was shocked; he had imported it himself, he had spared no 
expense, was a good judge of its quality and flavour, and he could not 
understand how it could be rejected with such evident disgust. He 
prudently asked no questions, but smiled, bowed, and talked to some 
one else. 

Miss Sampson observed to the bishop that Trotz was like a “ thithle, 
he thcrathed tho thockingly !” 

Which was honoured with the usual remark from another person, 
‘How very good !” 

Captain Jones now made his appearance, and a very odd one it cer- 
tainly was. He was one of the most eccentric men in the navy. In 
roughness of manner and disregard of dress he was of the old Benbow 
school, inypractical skill and science he was at the head of the modern 
one. He was so dreadfully absent that he unintentionally said and did 
the most awkward things imagivable; and the only redeéming poiut in 
his absurd behaviour was, that it was entirely free from affectation. He 
was dressed in an old shabby frock-coat, with a pair of tarnished epau- 
lettes, his hands bore testimony to their familiarity with the rigging, and 
he had not submitted himself to a barber for two days at least. ~"He took 
his seat near me, and then for the first time appeared to be conscious that 
he was late for dinner; but he applied himself without loss of time to re- 
medy the defect. The arrival of such a man in such an attire naturally 
occasioned a pause, by attracting every body’s attention to him. 

‘‘ Pray,” said Trotz (who sat nearly opposite to us) to his neighbonr, 
oe ove to be distinctly heard, ** who is that old quiz? Is he a 
colonist ?’ 





done to you an’ Rickard at last. My father has made a written Will— 
that is, he has got one made—and he laves you all he is worth at his death, 
an’ that will be soon. You'll be put in possession of half this farm now 
—half of all that’s on it, an’ in it: you’ll get you’re three hundhre pounds 
fortune ; an’ you'll know what J lave you soon, very soon, Mary dear.” 

“ Dear John,” she replied, weeping bitterly, “I don’t care about these 
things; I’d give them all up, an’ ten times as much, if I could only keep | 
you with us.” 

** Mary,” he continued, “I ax your forgiveness before I die.”’ 

“ Mine, John dear! I dave nothing to forgive you for. Oh, never, never 
did you offend. Me!—oh, who did your kind an’ gentle heart ever 
offend ?”’ 

“Mary,” he went on—and his voice, naturally musical and soft, was | 
slightly shaken, but only into a more touching and mournful melody, by | 
the subdued sorrow which breathed in his words—“ Mary, do you re- 
member the day you asked me if | was—if I was—in love ?” 

“T do, dearest John. 

“ It’s all over now,” he said—*in every sense, it’s all over.” 

“ What is darling?) What do you wish to say, John—my own dearest | 


' 


| 


| 





“ She is, sir,” replied John; “I tould her all I did, an’ that her hus- 
band is comin’—an’ she’s longing’ to see him ;—Rickard,” he added, 
—come.” ee 

He took him by the arm, as he spoke, and brought him into the house 
and was perfectly helpless. 

“ Now, Rickard,” he proceeded, “ she is in here—folly me.” 
and sickly—was that most beloved wife, whom he had seen laid in her 
ore and whose apparent death had for a time overturned the whole 
abr 
in gees . . . . , 

“ Rickard, my heart’s threasure—my own lovin’ husband, I’m still livin 

ickard looked at her, then round the room, and ultimately at every 
one in it; he then approached the bed, stooped down, and looked closely 
hand upon her arm, which was lying outside the clothes; then upon her 
hand, after which he paused, and seemed thoughtfal. Gradually his face 
about, but not with the same bewildered aud unmeaning look as 
before. 
of mercy !”—and, having uttered the words, he fell down insensible— 
partly upon the bed, and partly upon a chair that stood beside it. 
fainted, and will be well in a few minutes; bring him out to the air,” 
he added, “he will be well immediately.” 
a process which was essentially necessary, and contributed not merely 
to his more rapid recovery, but probably to the preservation of his 

On being restored to consciousness, he looked around, and said— 

“ What has happened? what ails me ?” and on seeing his arm tied up 

“ What do you remember yourself?”’ said the doctor. 

“ Was it in adhrame,” he said, “ or in sickness, that I thought we wor 
friends about him, “ it’s truth then—she’s livin’ an’I seen her! for the 
love of God bring me to her!” 
between yourselves only ; it is not fit that others should be present, on an 
occasion so solemn and extraordinary—an’ hear me, O’Sullivan,do ot 
ment.” : : ; 

There was a feeling of tenderness and ecstasy in this re-union, espe- 
the human heart. She was sitting in the bed when he entered: on 
seeing him, she stretched out her arms to receive him into them, and for 

“ An’ so | am neither mad nor dhramin’! an’ I have my threasure back 
again from the grave! but surely—ha—oh, I’m all confused still—but 
vara ea | 

“Don’t have any doubt, dear Rickard,” she said, smiling through her | 
an’ here's the marriage ring on my finger still, and my cousin's ring 
too.” 
you—was it a miracle—or—or—ha—could it be, eh?—the Good People? 
sure now—if you are my own thrue au’ real Christian wife, bless yourself | 

“ Oh, Rickard dear, I can’t blame you, for it is so strange, an’ out o 
the course o’ nature.” 

“ Indeed I will, Rickard. ' 
that a change took place; but no, 1 was not—look now an’ listen—In the 
now, Rickard. darlin,’ I hope I’ve satisfied you.” q ; 

Rickard’s heart was now satisfied; but it was more—it was stricken, 
natural power of expressing it. Like the rock in Scripture, although it 
had been hard, on the waters were in it, and itonly required the wand | 
—he laid his beloved Mary’s head_upon his bosom,and after two or three 
deep and rapid sobs, he be with the uncontrollable excess of rapture, 


pared for an interview 2?” 
will you folly me, an’ see Mary with your own eyes—she’s waitin’ for you 
like a child, for it was plain that he had lost all power of guiding himself, 
He led him in, and there—most certainly in life and reason, tough feeble 
ic of his reason. On seeing him, she extended her arms,—exclaim- 
—glory be to the gracious God, I’m still livin’—livin’ for you !” 
int» her face; then with something like hesitation or tear, he placed his 
bagea to assume an expression of consciousness and reasou; he again 
ooked 
“ It’s thrue, then,” he exclaimed, “It’s thrue—Lord of mercy !—Lord 
“Don’t be alarmed, my dear,” said the doctor to Mary; “ he has onl 
This was done, and by the doctor's advice he was bled upon the spot— 
life. 
he asked, “ have | been ill, or out of my mind, or what?” 
looking for the body of—ha” said he, on seeing his own relatives and 
“ You willfind herin there,” said the doctor; * let your interview be 
stop too long, for your wife is incapable of bearing much mental excite- 
cially on the part of O'Sullivan, beyond all the ordinary experiences of 
a long time the fullness of the enjoyment made the embrace a silent one. 
people's often so like one another that it might be possible you're 
tears, “ here’s the mole on my shoulder that you used to kiss so otteu— 
“But, Mary,” he exclaimed-—“ heavenly father, Mary, let me look at 
—go on now—Inthe name of the Father—” 
“ Ay, but you’re not blessin yourself though ?” 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen! An’ 
smote—not into tenderness—for that it had always possessed, but into the 
of joy to fetch them forth. His heart, we said, was satistied—it was full 
antil his warm tears literally drenched her face, aud these were the first 


tears he had ever shed. This being over, they offered up a short prayer, 
in gratitude to the Almighty, for the almost miraculous circumstances 
which had rescued her from the darkness of the grave. 

As wn explanation was then necessary to Richard and his friends, so is 
it now, uo doubt, to our readers. Thomas Cassidy on that occasion could 
not force himself to a full disclosure of all that had taken place, for the 
simple reason that he himself was the chief—indeed, the only, offeader 
in our little drama. We shall, therefore, not being burthened with any 
ofhis scruples, no more than with the spirit which occasioned them, pro- 
ceed to detail the particulars without reserve. " ats 

On the day of Mary’s funeral, her relations, finding that their object in 
having her interred with themselves could not be accomplished without 
bloodsied, resolved to accomplish that by stealth, which they ieared or 
found themselves unable to do by violence. Her uncle, therefore, and 
three of her next of kin, went to grave that very night, in order that 
they might clandestinely convey her body to their own place of inter- 
meut. To describe what they felt on ascertaining that, under the sem- 
blance of death, without its reality, she had been buried alive, is not our 
intention. It is, enough to say, that having taken her out of one grave 
which they filled up, they were about to lower her into another, when, 
owing to her moans, the discovery was made. She was brought home in 
her coffin to Thomas Cassidy’s house, and on that very night removed 
along with her cousin to the small cottage which his father had taken on 
his account, adjacent to the sea air. At that time, even though alive, 
there was but very slight probability of her recovery, and for that reason, 
Thomas Cassidy, appr-hensive that if her husband, or any ef his family, 
should hear that she had been disinterred, and restored to life, and then 
reinterred, even with his own family, without letting him know it, noth- 
ing short of murder would be the result; for the O'Sullivans, though ge- 
nerous and brave, were bitter and implacable enemies, especially when 


For this reason, then, among others, he made those who were acquainted 
with the secret, take a solemn oath never to reveal it until he should give 
them permission. Thomas Cassidy was, indeed, a crafty man, and like 
many crafty men, he laid his plans without a proper foundation. His son, 
John, as the reader guesses, was aware, from the time of his uncle’s 
death, that it had been his wish to have his daughter, Mary, married to 
Rickard O'Sullivan. His father, however, who strongly coveted her pro- 
perty, bound the young man by a most sacred asseveration never to be- 
tay him; an obligation which he was too conscientious to violate. Oa 
the day when John returned home, after having taken leave of his dying 
cousin, his father was so much struck by the bitterness of his grief, that a 
suspicion of his love for her at once flashed across his mind. He imme- 
diately questioned the boy on the subject, who admitted the truth, and 
added, that it was his secret struggling with his passion for her that had 
andermined his health. His father blamed him for not having told him 
in time, urging that they could have been married without any difficulty, 
and her property might, in that case, have been kept in the family. 
Time went on, however, and Mary began slowly to recover, and her 
cousin also appeared to receive much benefit from the change of air. It 
now occurred to his father that if he could remove from his son’s mind 


the cause of his illness, his restoration to health would be certain; for 
notwithstanding all his boasted confidence in his recovery, he had some- ‘ 8 giv - ; 
times a secret misgiving upon the subject which kept him anxious and | the period [ am speaking of, no person could venture to give a large din-| Edwards's History of the West In 


| 
| 


1 see you think I was with the fairies, an’ 


John?” | 

“ Do you remember it?” he asked. 

“1 do, John dear.” 

“‘Keep my head up. I feel—my—yes; let it lie on your bosom. 
think of your cousin John sometimes ; but don’t cry that way.’ 

She kissed his lips, and could not reply tor weeping. 

‘* Don't you forgive me ?” 

“If I knew what for’ darlin’.” 

He looked up witha long and melancholy gaze into her face, and 
added— 

“« Mary, it was you I loved, an’ now forgive me !”’ 

She started, and was silent fora moment, then stooped down, and 
placing her lips near his ear, she whispered in a low, calm and gentle 
voice— 

“T forgive you, John !” 

He looked up with a faint smile, asif grateful, and then laying down 
his head again upon her bosom, he closed his eyes. The disclosure he 
had made stopped her tears, and gave, for a time, an expression of more 
sedateness to her sorrow ; but it only added a new element to her tender, 
ness, tor she now felt adeep compassion mingled with her grief. 

At length she felt as if he were seized with a slight internal struggle, 
and such was the fact. She raised his head, and, looking at him, perceiv- 


You'll 


| siness, aud he performed it in silence. 


| dinner. 


“Captain Jones, of H. M. ship Thunderer, sir; very much at yourser- 
vice!’ said the sailor, with a very unmistakeable air and tone. 

Trotz quailed. It was evident that, though a good shot, he preferred a 
target to an antagonist, and wanted bottom. True courage is too noble 
a quality to be associated with swaggering and insolent airs. 

“ How very good!” said Lord Edward. 

“Very,” said the charming colonel; “ very good, indeed! He may be 
an oddity, but he is a fine manly old fellow; and your friend had better 
be cautious how he wakes up that sleeping lion.” 

The captain ate heartily, though rather inconyeniently slow, which 
protracted the removals, and kept us all waiting. It was a matter of but 
Ounce, however, he looked up, 
complained there was a draught in the room, and, drawing a soiled black 
silk cap with a long pendant tassel from his pocket, put it on his head, 
and resumed his employment. Although Mrs. Channing was unac- 
quainted with the names of many of her dishes, there was one she rather 
prided herself upon,—a pudding, which, when the governor declined, 
she pressed upon his attention, saying, that she had madeit herself. This 
was too good an opportunity for Trotz to pass unnoticed; he, therefore, 
begged Miss Sampson to partake of it, as the hostess had made it with her 
| own hands ; laying an emphasis on the latter words, which produced, as 

he intended, an involuntary smile. Channing, saw and winced under the 
| ridicule, although he was unable to discover whether it was excited by 
| the pudding or ‘his wife. To make mmatters worse, Captain Jones, whose 
| appetite was now satisfied. and who had only heard the word pudding, 
| to which he had just been helped, added to their mortification by one of 
| his blundering remarks. He said that it was capital, and that he had 
never tasted but one like it before, and that was in Mexico. 

“T went there,’ he said, “ with the admiral to settle some little diffe- 
rence we had with the government of that country, and the president 
asked us to dine with him. What makes me recollect the pudding is his 
wife made it herself. He had two beautiful daughters; one about eigh- 
teen, and the other twenty years of age, who were covered with jewels 
of a size, brilliancy, end value far beyond any thing I ever saw in Eu- 
rope. 1 asked him where madam, his wife, was. ‘ To tell you the truth, 
he replied, ‘she is in the kitchen superintending the cookery of the 
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The governor, with his usual tact and good-nature, turned the conver- 
sation to another topic. He adverted to his recent government in the 
West Indies, and was speaking of some very unreasonable request of the 





ed that the gentle, generous, and affectionate spirit of that loving and be- 
loved cousin had been freed from all its cares and sorrows for ever. 

His father did not survive him three months, and, as his son said, he 
rendered ample justice to his niece and her husband. They inherited all 
his property ; and for many a long and happy year they led an affectionate 
and tranquil life, {beloved and respected by all who knew them, in the 
valley of Edenmore, where their descendants are to be found, independent 
and respectable until this day. 


* "In the grave-yard of Edenmore there is an old tombstone, on which 
are rudely sculptured the figures of aman and woman sleeping with an 
arm of euch around the neck of the other; whilst near them, on the same 
stone. is a male figure, with the right hand upon that ofthe female. In 
connexion with this is the tradition on which the foregoing legend has 
been founded. 


—_——_——_ 


THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


ASKING A GOVERNOR TO DINE. 
Colonel Percy, of the “ thixty-thixth,” just mentioned, was one of the 
| most delightful men I ever met. Cheerful, humorous, filled with anec- 
| dote, well-informed and well-bred, he was, in reality, what Miss Samp- 
| son called him, a “hotht in himthelf.” : 
| The guests having now all arrived with the exception of Captain Jones 





| of the navy, Channing was in great perplexity about ordering dinner. | 
any of their domestic affections, or hereditary prejudices were outraged. | He would like to wait for the gallant captain, but the governor was re- | 


markable for his punctuality. : 
in his mind, for he never did any thing without a suflicient reason. Jones 
was notoriously the most absent man in the service. He was as likely to 
forget his invitation as te remember it, and was sure to make some blun- 
| der about the hour; and time, tide, and governors wait for no man. 
| The dinner was ordered, and, when the folding-doors were opened, 
Channing, with a palpitating heart, offered his arm to Lady Sampson and 
| conducted her to her place, while his excellency honoured his better half 
|in a similar manner. It was a moment of pride and pleasure to them 
both. They had attained a long-cherished object of ambition. They had 


|“ asked a goveraor to dine,” aud iad thereby taken another and higher 


step in life. They were now people of “acertain position.” Channing | 


asked the bishop to say grace, but he had repeated that formulary so 
often for “ the squire” in Kent when rector, that now he was a lord of a 
manor himself he was unwilling to perform the duty any longer, and 
bowed (or rather nodded, for there is more palpable meaning in a nod 
| than a bow) to his chaplain, who was but too happy to gratify his excel- 
lent friend and patron. ' 

The soup was capital, conversation became general, and every thing 
seemed tu be going on remarkatly well; but the hostess was dying with 
apprehension, for a critical part of the entertainment had arrived, the 
thoughts of which had filled her with terror during the whole day. At 


What was to be done? He argued it over | 


people, the refusal of which had made him very unpopular at the time. 
Jones, with his customary inattention, though he was speaking of some 
one else, and said,— 

“Your friend was a devilish lucky fellow, then, that they did not serve 
him as 1 onee saw the Chinese punish one of their gods. They had been 
praying to him for rain for thirty days, and at the end of that period 
seelng no appearance of a shower, they seut three of their mandarins to 
him and gave him a sound drubbing. Indeed it is a wonder they did not 

| Lynch him, as they did the Governor of Antiguain 1710. Colonel Park 

having rendered himself extremely obnoxious, the whole white popula- 

| tion rebelled, and, besieging his house, put him to death, and killed and 

| wounded thirty-six people whom he had assembled for his defence.’’* 

| How very good!” said Lord Edward. 

| Jones, to whom this remark had been several times applied, was some- 
what in doubt as to its equivocal meaniug. He had already repressed 
the insolence of one aide-de-camip, and was quite prepared to avenge that 
of the other. 

“Gad, sir,” he replied, “ you would not have thought it very good if 

| you had been there, I can tell you, for they hung his staff also !”’ 

Then turning to me, he said, in an under-tone,— 

“ Who is that gentleman opposite, who did me the honour to call me 
an old quiz, for I intend to have the pleasure of making his acquaintance 
to-morrow ?” 

“ T-r-o-t-z,”’ I said, spelling his name, so that the familiar sound might 
| not strike his ear. 

“Trotz! Trotz!” he slowly repeated; “does he enjoy the title of ho 
nourable ?”’ 

On my answering in the affirmative, he remarked,— 

“T know him! he is a son of that old scoundrel, Lord Shoreditch, who 
sold his party and his reputation for a peerage, and the contempt of all 
ead The reptile is beneath my notice !”’ 

Here there was a pause. ‘To use the expressive language of the coun- 
try, there was a thaw; the slughing had gone, and we had stuck in the 
mud, when an old servant of Channing’s entered the dining-room, and, 
holding the door in his hand, either confounded at the sight of such an 
unusual party, or waiting to catch the eye of his mistress, hesitated awhile 
and then said in a loud voice,— ; 

‘ Bears has no tails, ma’am!”’ and very deliberately retired. 

There was something so comical in this unconnected aud apparently 
useless piece of information that laughter was irresistible. As soon as 
any one could be heard, Mrs. Channing, with more coolness and self 
| possession than I had given her credit for, explained tbat as all sleighs 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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* The governor, Ensign Lyndon, and thirteen or fourteen soldiers, were 
| killed on this occasion ; and Captaix Newel, Lieutenant Worthington, and 
twenty-sia soldiers, wounded ; besides anumber of the governor’s friends, 

| who were dreadfully beaten and bruised. On the part of the assailants, 
| Captain Piggot and thirty-two persons were killed and wounded. Inthe 
| thirty-sixth volume of the Universal History (part Mc dern), page 276, afull 
| account is given of this atrocious affair; it is also to be found in Bryant 
7 dies. Not the least extraordinary pert is, 


unhappy. To this hope and purpose his mind was shaped by the ac- | ner-party at Halifax (such was the unskilfulness of servants) without = that no one was punished for it. 
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hair is tightly drawn back from it, which few can stand, but rearing it- 
self up like a pillar beneath a lofty parapet, receivin shelter in ey v8 
for yielding support, and looking firm and stately, as if able to bear that 
er anything else in the world we migit like to put upon it. | But it is not 
go much the forehead alone, asa particular part of it, for which we recom- 
mend this coiffure. It is that exquisite line along the roots of the hair 
—the graceful undulation of the shores of the head, thus “aif to sight, 
with which we are fascinated. Here the skin is invariably found finer, 
and the colours tenderer, than in any other part of the haman face—like 
the smooth pure sands where the tide has just retired. This is a portion 
the more intended to be shown, inasmuch as time seems to make no 
impression upon it. It is always beautiful, whether peeped at under the 
eunny locks of childhood, or seen glittering among the snowy hairs of age. 
Nor can there be a greater mistake than to condemn this style of head- 
dress, as many thoughtlessly do, for the size it gives to the head. It may 
do this in fact, but it does not in idea, and it is the impression a costume 
produces on the mind for which we are contending. Wherever the face 
and forehead are left totally free, as in Sir Joshua’s pictures, we feel the 
head-dress above them to te a distinct thing. They are not part of it, 
they only support it, and that most lightly too. We should as soon think 
of calling Rubens’ female figures, in his“‘Abraham offering bread and wine 
to Melchizedek” at Lord Westminster's, large headed, ‘because they are 
carrying great basketsof fruit. But the moment the face is covered in any 
way by the hair, or both face and hair are covered by anything else, as in the 
case of Mrs. Hope with her loose coiffure and immense cap, the distinction 
ceases—head and head-drees become one, and the impression left is no long- 
er of a head carrying its load with ease and freedom, but of one overpower- 
ed beneath it. This rule does not apply when such a cap or coilture 1s 
seen ona child, as in Sir Joshua’s picture of little Lady Caroline Clinton 
feeding her cocks and hens; for children by nature have large heads, and 
the intellectua} expression produced by the bare forehead and face is out 
of character with them. tha 

Even with the high coiffare we have been commending. it will not do 
to have any portion of the hair upon the forehead. We see this in the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s picture, who, though with her hair raised up 
in the usual style of the day, has a part of it falling in loose bows on the 
forehead, by which the whole lightness of the effect is destroyed. Con- 
ceal any part of the support, aud that which is supported will instantl 
look top hearss Show the whole face, and you may put what you will 
upon it. This may have been partly owing, we admit, to the absence of 
powder in this instance—for, in no respect was the wisdom of our grand- 
mothers more apparent than in the use of this ingredient. ‘There may 
have been a thousand objections to powder—npon which all these books 
of costume are very eloquent—but those ladies knew that it es 
their complexion, brightened their eyes, and lightened their whole geue- 
ral aspect; and, like sensible women, were satisfied that such reasons for, 
were worth all that could be brought against it. At all events, let these 
have been what they may, we cannot help thinking our grandmothers 

uite as justifiable in imitating grey hair when young, as their grand- 
p ee ol in buying Jew-black or Barber’s-brown tresses when old. 

It is true, perhaps, as respects the domestic habits of life, that the dress 
of Sir Joshua's portraits was not adapted for any very active utilitarian 
feats. If was not made for walking fast or far, for running, jumping, 
climbing, or any such extraordinary movement, but it was one in which, 
ifa lady condescended to move at all, she did it with infinite grandeur 
and grace, and danced a minuet to perfection. The head-dress also did 
not permit of a lady’s nodding, or giggling, or romping—or of being for- 
ward, flighty, boisterous, or passionate—or awfully enthusiastic, lively, 
and bustling; but it was one in which she might smile bewitching, or 
frown deadly—be graciously interested, or sovereignly indifferent—be 
sweet, feminine, earnest, and confiding—capricious, arch, sly, and even 
saucy to the greatest possible advantage. 

From that time to this we consider there has not been a costume fit fo 
a woman to wear; and how so many have condescended te live and die 
in the unbecoming absurdities which fill the fashion books and encumber 
our walls, we must leave fur some “Lady of Rank” to solve. We have 
encroached long enough upon a subject which our fair readers may per- 
haps contend was no affair of ours from the beginning, which they will re- 
member we did not venture upon till we had most distinctly proved so 
to be. 

Some interesting observations might be further made, if they would al- 
low us, on the subject of English women’s dressing as compared with 
that of the French and Germans; and in both cases we would venture to 

romise to bring them off triumphant. Against the Germans this would 
Be no great victory, for we should philosophically define them, men and 
women, as the worst dressed nation in the world; but we would not hes- 
itate to assert their general superiority even to the French. That these 
do excel in one important point of taste—namely, consistency of costume 
with age—we have freely admitted. They are also better students, in 
several ways, of position and occasion :—but we think it might be made 
pretty clear, wherever they do excel us, it is less from a superiority of 
principle than from a happier turn in an intenser vanity. . 

We adhere, then, to our old creed, that if Nature has given man a strong 

instinct for dress, it is because she has given him woman a@ an objeet for 
it. Whatever therefore may be the outward practice of the present day, 
the moral foundation is right. She dresses herself to please fies, and he 

dresses her to please himself; and this is the distinction between these 

_ animals which will perbaps apply to more subjects than that of 
ress. 


—@———__. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Poems and Songe. By Allan Cunningham. With an Introduction, Glos- 
sary, and Notes, by his Son, Peter Cunningham. Pp. 151. J. Murray. 


This tribute of filial affection is grateful to us, and must be welcome to 
the public. Itis simple and unadorned, “adorned the most,” as any 
monument to the memory of Allan Cunningham ought to be. For he 
was One of great simplicity of mind, notwithstanding the endowment of 
equal sagacity. Few men saw more clearly into surrounding life and 
circumstances than he did, under an exterior of personand manners which 
seemed to belong more to breadth than acuteness of character. He was 
manly and straightforward, humorous and full of story in society, and 
justly held in the highest esteem by all who knew him, and most highly 

y those who knew him best. “ Honest Allan,” as he was familiarly 
called: deeply mourned was he by many friends when death took him 
from their kindly fellowship, and laid his stalwart form low in the grave. 
Of his genius this little beck is eloquent; and it is appropriately prefaced 
by a modest memoir, embellished with a speaking profile, after a drawing 
by Chantrey in 1822, a view of his birthplace near Dumfries, and an en- 
gtaving of his granite tomb in the cemetery at Kensal Green. 

He was born in 1784, and at the age of 25, was found by Cromek, then 
on the hunt for Scottish poetry, working as a stonemason at Dumfries, at 
18s. per week. Some conversation between them suggested to Allan the 
idea of catering to the seeker’s taste for ancient ballad and legendary 
lore, by pretending to discover, whilst, in fact, he 


: “wg. § actually wrote, the 
Remains of poetic Galloway and Nithsdale. The ruse succeeded; and 


during some months’ correspondence Cunningham supplied the material 
to Cromek in London, and the latter proceeded to prepare everything 
for the projected publication. When all was ready, the Collector, alias 
Poet," came to town, and took up his abode with the bookmaker in New- 
man Street. Toenable him to do this, Cromek writes: “I beg of you to 
take a week from your employer, and sit down leisurely to the papers; 
= —— — will send you by Johnson’s next parcel a £2 note, with 
his head hadden ap’ for so doing, ‘He may well swim that has 


A wonderfully trite but true apothegm; bnt few folks are addicted to 
hold up literary heads, and Allan had to win his way as best he couid by | 
his hammer and chisel before he resorted to his brain and pen. When 
both were combined he got forward tolerably well, was salaried b 
Chantrey to superintend his atelier, and reported and wrote for the peri- 
odical press, and became an author. To the eminent sculptor we core 
mentioned, he was in both capacities of immense value. His connexion 
with the newspapers, and unceasing devotedness in proclaiming the 
artist’s superior merits, brought many a commission to him; and we ques- 
tion if ever, with all his ability, he would have risen so high had it not 
been for the doings of his Fidus Achates, Allan Cunningham. To return 
to whose entrée into the metropolis, we quote the loivalinadion: 


. et the volume advances, Cromek is all anxiety to have his assistant 
y his side. In the following letter he refers again to the London journey, 
which was now positively agreed upon; 
“*To Mr. Allan Cunningham. 


‘28th March, 1810. 
ay’s mail the welcome news 


een 


“‘ My dear Allan,—I have received by this d 








* Allan had an elder brother, named Thor } 

, e nas Mouncey, previously in 

London, and author of a beautiful song “ The Hills of Gallowa,” pe of 
tom we read in a note that he died in 1834, and was held by Hogg and 


ae Laidlaw likely to have surpassed Allan had he not abandoned the 


| the public eye. 





of your intended departure from Dumfries. My family rejoice most 
heartily with me. The firing of the Park and Tower guns announcing a 
grand victory would not have interested any of us ha/fas much. I am 
very glad you showed the volume to Mrs. Copland and her niece ; and 
from whatjyou say, I am also happy that the printing has ovly just begun, 
“nd shall stop the press tl I see you. I hope to receive the volume by 
o-morrow’s mail; and be assured I shall hold your pencilemarks most 
sacred. One of the luckiest things that could have happened was the 
late visit from Mr. Grahame; the work will derive intinite advantage 
from his remarks. He augurs it a most warm reception from the public. 
But when you come, and when we lay our heads together, I am certain 
several things will be added, and others materially improved. Now for 
your amphibious journey. 1 advise you not to stop at Edinburgh at all ; 
and as I know you will take this counsel, I have not enclosed a letter— 
except, on second thoughts, you must call for a moment on Mrs. Fletcher; 
and in case she should not be in town, and to guard against the carelers- 
ness of servauts. write your name on a slip of paper, aud leave it with the 
message, that you were passing through Edinburgh to London. If you 
see her, say you are coming to me on a visit; and make my kindest re- 
spects toher. Then proceed to Leith, and stay all night at an inn; don’t 
attempt to come in any part of the ship but the principal cabin on any 
account. I mention this, because from some mistaken idea of saving a 
guinea, you may suffer much personal inconvenience Keep as much on 
the deck as possible. R. H.C.’ 
“In consequence of this letter the poet set sail from Scotland ; and ar- 
riving in London on the day Sir Francis Burdett was sent to the Tower 
(6th April, 1810,) made his way (wondering as he weut) to Cromek’s 
house, No. 64 Newman Street, where he was lodged till the Nithsdale and 
Galloway volume was fairly through the printer’s hands. Though Cro- 
mek drew largely on his young friend for notes and illustrations, it was 
not long before the work was ready; and my father, quitting Mr. Cro- 
mek’s house, sought employ ment as a mason in some of the studios in 
London. This he soon obtained; and he was working with Bubb the 
sculptor on six-and-twenty shillings a week when injNovember, 1810, the 
Nithsdale and Galloway volume was published by Cadell and Davies in 
the Strand. It really is a handsome volume; the printing isin Bensley’s 
best manner, the paper excellent, and on the title-page is a clever wood- 
cut by Clennell, 4 a design by Stothard. The volume was well re- 
ceived; critics and conversation spoke of the exquisite lyrics which their 
accomplished and fortunate friend had picked up in the hitherto barren 
regions of Nithsdale and Galloway; aud the reviewers, following in the 
same strain, bore testimony to the natural truth and elegance of many ot 
the smaller pieces. No one suspected a cheat; Cromek’s reputation 
(through the ‘ Reliques’ and the ‘Select Scottish Songs’) seemed sufficient 


no ene could suspect for a moment that he could have written any thing 
at least one-half as good.” J . at: 

Better judges, however, pierced the veil, though it was not till nine 
years elapsed that “ the saddle was laid on the right horse ;” and Prof. 
Wilson, in Blackwood’s Magazine for Dec. 1819, forced the bard in propria 
persona before the world. ey i 

Nothing (observes his son) can be more discriminatingly beautiful 
than the language of the review throughout ; and my father, I know, al- 
ways spoke of the real service that the review had been to him. But it 
had another effect, perhaps unknown to its celebrated writer. It was 
the means of inducing the poet, whose youthful verses it commends so 
highly, to resume his pen. Nine years bad elapsed since the publication 
of Cromek’s volume, and in that period he had written little or nothing 
beyond a single lyric. His reputation was now established, and book. 
sellers called and solicited him to write. The result is well known ; 
some thirty volumes at the least of works, and ample materials for per- 
haps ten more.” ‘ 

An anecdote connected with the more obscure nine-years period,* and 
occurring at the earlier date of it, will illustrate the character of the 
poet. He had written some verses for publication, and communicated 
with Us respecting them, as we happened then to have the means (though 
not the same as now) of giving them the desired publicity. We remena- 
ber they possessed much beauty; but that there were some grammatical 
errors which we took the iiberty to point out to our friend. He object- 
ed, and argued, till at last we showed him that he had used, for instance, 
an adverb instead of a personal pronoun (or vice versd, we forget which) 
contrary to every rule of grammur, and which we took the pen to alter 
accordingly. “Na, na!” cried the indignant Allan, snatching up the 
us., “I ken naething about adverbs and pronouns: but I ken what poe- 
try and na meaningts; and nae man liven shall change ae word that I 
hae written!’ The lines appeared, and no critic that ever we heard of 
found out the grammatical hitch, or censured the breaking of Priscian’s 
head, so obvious in the production. The sturdy independence of the 
affair was as delightful as it was entertaining ; and from that day to the 
end of his life we enjoyed the pleasure of ever meeting Allan Cunning- 
ham as warm and attached friends should meet ; and many a pleasant day 
we spent together. We cannot help recording another instance most 
honourab!e to him. He was invited to become a contributor, with a fair 
remuneration, to a Journal inimical to this, in which the fact now ap- 
pears; aud though the offer was of consequence to himself and a rising 
family, and he was not engaged in any way with us, he wrote, stating 
the circumstances, and declaring that if we entertained any objection to 
his throwing his talents into rival ranks, he would not accept the propo- 
sal. We need hardly add that our assent was freely given, and that we 
heartily rejoiced in the addition so congenially made to the means of an 
individual whom this trait alone was enough to prove worthy of the ut- 
most regard and esteem. 

We have fancied that such recollections may not be uninteresting to 
the literary world; and we may subjoin as a curious coincidence that, 
owing to some slight resemblance, their author and Allan Cunningham 
were trequently;mistaken for each other—Allan, we confess, being by far 
the best and most intellectual-looking fellow of the two, was yet so little 
displeased with the bad compliment that the parties on comparing notes 
enjoyed many a laugh together at the old contretemps. Melancholy gossip 
now! 

The volume is divided into three parts. Part I, the “‘Imitations of the 
Old Ballad, Jacobite Reliques, &c.;” Part 2, “Poems and Miscellaneous 
Pieces;” and Part 3, “Songs.’’ With their writer we agree, that notwith- 
standing the merits to be found through the rest, he will be longest and 
most popularly remembered through some of his Scottish lyrics, especial- 
ly those which have eo true a smack of the Burns in them, that there can 
be no hesitation in acknowledging a kindred mind, kindled at the shrine 
of that immortal lyrist. We need only instance the well-known and 
highly appreciated * Hame, hame,” and the “‘ Levely Lass of Inverness,” 
in the first part, as examples of poetic nerve, natural beauty, and genuine 
pathos. 

What hints or models for these pseudo-antiques, or fragments whereon 
to build them, Allan really found among local traditions, we cannot tell; 
but we are much inclined to the belief that they were not all and all his 
own pure inventions. Turning over the leaves, for instance, we alight 
— “The Broken Heart of Annie” (p. 12), the first verse of which runs 
thus: 

‘‘Here’s a dud to hap its head, 

An’ aclout to rowe the feetie o’t; 
Here’s twa arms can nurse it weel, 
Twa een cangreet wi’ pityo’t. 

But where’s my mither a’the while? 
She'll hear the wee, wee greetie o’t” 

Now this is founded on one of those whimsical songs in which Scotland 
is prolific, though of an order so dubious that most of them are unfit for 
They are, nevertheless, of a very curious and peculiar 
caste, as if a variation of the neat and piquant calembourg of France 
(with which country there was such intercourse ;) and whereas the lat- 
ter rejoiced in the slightest touches and nicest equivoques; the former 
adopted an odd sort of playful contradiction and non sequitur to express 
its humorous propensities. Thus we have heard sung: 

“ There lived a wife in our gate-end, 
She had an only daughter, 

The wisest like that eer she had, 
A weaver cam and saught her.”’ 

And in the present case the old ‘dea of Annie’s bairn is ludicrously 
suggested by 

‘Hap and row, hap and row, 
Hap and row, the feetie o’t; 
I thought I was a maiden 
Till I heard the gretlie o't.” 

A queer mistake, no doubt; but let that pass. It is farther remarka- 
ble, that during the period of the Holy League and Covenant, when the 
— feelings and soul-felt devotion of Scotland were at their highest 
pitch of enthusiasm; when even suffering and death itself, were disre- 
gerdedfor the sake of a sacred cause, not only the lightest and most flip- 








_" Many of his anonymous contributions to the press during this pe- 
riod may be detected by the signatare “ Hipattay.”—Ed, L. G 


security against that; and as for the mason mentioned in the introduction, 


aC 


pant, but the most meretricious and obscene examples of composition 
disgraced the poetry of the country. So true is it that in all violent pas- 
sions the extremes are most likely to meet; and that from the holy to the 
profane, as from the sublime to the ridiculous, is but a step ! 

“ The wee, wee German Lairdie” may be mentioned as the most de- 
servedly popular of Cunningham's Jacobite imitations. A few lines, in 
an old cohen, as stated by Hogg, suggested its biting satire. 

In the 2d Part, the ‘‘ Farewell to Dalswinton” is, upon the whole, our 
favourite, though other pieces display many charms. Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham says: 

“This poem originated in an offer made in the year 1831 by Mrs. 
M‘Alpine Leny of Dalswinton. The poet dining at Dalswinton(a love- 
ly place over against Burns’s farm at Bllisland) expressed a wish to the 
lady of the house of returning to his native vale, and the humble modes- 
ty of his wants, ‘A cot, at ka e-yard, and a cow.’ Mrs. Leny observed, 
‘Only come once more amongst us, and these, at least, I assure you you 
shali have.’ Ou the poet’s return to London he had a drawing of a cot- 


tage made, beneath. which he wrote the above lines, and addressed them 
to Mrs. Leny.” 


The poem follows: 
“A Farewell to Dalswinton. 


‘A cot, a kale-yard, and acow,’ 
Said fair Dalswinton’s lady, 

‘ Are thine ;’ and so the Muse began 
To make her dwelling ready. 

She rear’d her walls, she laid her floors, 
And finish’d roof and rafter; 

But looking on her handy-work 
She scarce refrain’d from laughter. 

A cot sketch’d from some fairy’s dream, 
In fancy’s strangest tinting, 

Would mock the beauteous ae and streams 
Of thee, my loved Dalswinton! 


When I look, lady, on thy land, 
It fills my soul with gladness, 

Til I think on my youthful days, 
And when I oink in sadness. 

With mind unfurnish’d with an aim 
Among your groves I wander’d 

And dreaming much, and doing nought, 
My guldnis boars I squander’d ; 

Or follow’d Folly’s meteor light, 
Oft till the sun came glintin’, 

And seem‘d to say, “ Tis for thy sake 
I shine, my sweet Dalswinton ! 


, There stands the hill where first I roam’d, 
Before the Muse had own’d me; 
There is the glen where first she wove 
Her web of witchcraft round me: 
The wizard-tree, the haunted stream, 
Where in my waking slumbers 
Fair fruitful Fancy on my soul 
Pour’d fast her flowing numbers. 
Dalswinton-hill, Dalswinton-holm, 
And Nith, thou gentle river, 
Rise in my heart, flow in my soul, 
And dwell with me for ever. 


My father’s feet seem on thy braes, 
And on each hangh and hollow ; 

I grow achild again, and seem 
His manly steps to follow ; 

Now on the spot where glad he sat, 
As bright our hearth was blazing, 

The gowans grow, and harebells blow, 
And fleecy flocks are grazing. 

Farewell Dalswinton’s hill and grove, 
Farewell, too, its fair lady ; 

I think on all when far I rove 
By vate and woodland shady. 


Farewell thy flowers in whose rich bloom 
The honey-bees are swarming ; 

Farewell thy woods, with every smell, 
And every sound that’s charming ; 

Farewell thy banks of golden broom, 
The hills with fox-gloves glowing, 

The ring-dove haunts, where fairy streams 
Are in their music flowing, 

Farewell thy hill, farewell thy halls, 

, Dark fate to me is hinting, 

T’ve seen the last I e’er shall see 
Of thee, my sweet Dalswinton !” 


Of the 3d portion, we shall oniy remark that the wonderfully spirited 
and heroic sea-songs — to us the most extraordinary, considering how 
very little the writer knew of the sea—nothing beyond a sail between 
Leith and London. Yethe wrote “A wet Sheet and a flowing Sea,’’ the 
“ Pirate's Song,” &c. The majority are principally moulded after Burns ; 
and we often trace parallel thoughts with Allan Ramsay, Leyden, and 
other northern songsters. ‘ Allan-a-maut,” for instance, comes close to 
“ John Barleycorn ;” and the ‘‘ Lass of Lammermoor” to “’Tibbie I hae 
seen the day.” Ez. gr.; 

“O sic a geck she gave her head, 

And sic a toss she gave her feather, 
‘Man, saw ye ne’er a bonnie lass 

Before amang the blooming heather !’ 
‘Pass on, pass on, so fair a ane 

Might be less scornfu’; I would rather 
Ha’e one whom I ken inher snood 

Than thee in thy bright cap and feather.’ ” 

Here the idea is the same as 


“O Tibbie, I hae seen the day 
Ye wadna been sae shy : 
For lack o’gowd ye lightly me, 
But troth I carena by. 
O Tibbie, lass, tak my advice, 
Yere father’s geer maks ye o’er nice, 
The deil a ane wad speer yere price 
Were ye as poor as I. 


There lives a lass in yonder park, 
I wadna gie her, in her sark, 
For you and a’ yere hundred mark, 
That maks ye look sae high.” 
We must not conclude without another sample of Allan’sowa. Here 
is a pretty one: 
“ Stars, dinna keek in. 
Ye stars, dinna keek in 
And see me wi’ Mary: 
An’ thou bright and bonnie moon, 
Don’t on her window tarry. 
For sair yestreen ye scar’d me, 
O sair yestreen ye marr’d me, 
Frae kisses kind ye barr’d me; 
Ye keek’d sae in on Mary. 


She’s a wise and mirthsome quean, 
And gay as ony fairy ; 
She’s a sharp sarcastic lass, 
Though she is my dearie; 
And when the moon is moving, 
I love to go a roving, 
Wi’ her, baith leal and loving, 
My sweet and gentle Mary.” 
“Tom Bo” is a good turn from “Fee him, father, fee him ;” but’ we 
must now leave this little volume to the genial reception it is sure to find 
from cottage bookshelf to costly library. 
2 


POPE PIUS IX. 


From Mrs. Butler’s new work, “ A Year of Consolation,” just republished 
by Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, and referred to in our last. 


The extreme interest, which we, in common with all the inhabitants 
of Rome, whether native or foreign, have felt in the character and mea- 
sures of the new Pope, has induced me to gather together all the infor- 
mation, and every anecdote which I have been able to obtain relating to 





him. Ofthe latter it may be, that some have no other foundation than 
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the general character and known disposition of the individual to whom | terest in his well-doing, s by is entire 
they are attributed ; but, even in this point of view, they are valuable, | approval of it, and his own extreme need of the assistance of God’s di- 
as indicating clearly the opivions entertained of him, the esteem in which | recting and pes aye | grace. : a 4 4 >. 
he is held, that which is generally believed, and that which is expected | A ramourhas been current for some time, that he intends to organize 
of him. something approximating to a representative government, by permitting 

The youngest of the Cardinals in the Conclave, it became his daty to | the various states aud towns in his dominion to send up deputies to Rome, 
collect the votes and proclaim who had obtained the suffrages of the ma- | properly instructed to represent the grievances and wants of the Lig 3 
jority ; having reached the number at which his own election became the | This would, indeed, be an amazing stride forward. It is, pont ~ - - 
evident result, ho paused, and reminding the Conclave that it was yet | ded, that being warned that this and similar innovations would probably 
time to alter their proceedings, solemaly adjured them to take heed to | induce the people to demand a constitution, the Pope replied, with much 
what they were about tode. This conscientious appeal probably only | tranquillity, that he did not know that it might not be a very good thing 
affected more favourably an assembly, bent principally, at all hazards, | to give them one. In the meantime, the hearts of the hitherto most dis- 
upon defeating the election of a moat unpopniar member, the Cardinal | affected are all tarned towards him, and in all the processions in his hon- 
Lambruschini, to achieve whose election uo effort of intrigue and intimi- | our which succeeded the promulgation of his amnesty, the most promi- 
dation had been spared; and Cardinai Mastai, proceeding in his office, | neut personages were the very young men, whom the police had especial 
proclaimed himself the object of the preponderating votes. Ou the first | charge to watch under the former government. He receives, as I have 
interview with one of his devoted friends, and now one of his most effi- | before stated, all petitions presented to him, and an anecdote is told of 
cient officers, Monsignor Pentini, his first exclamation was: “ Vedete, | his having torn a small piece from the cover of one, which particularly 





Pius IX. being apprised, he expressed his entire 


greatly prosper, even in republican America, butit is because it is therea 
religion and not a government: asreligion it 1s the most pliant, malleable, 
insinuating, pervading, and powerful that has yet existed; as government, 
it is rigid, uncompromising, despotic, Inca sable jof either receiving or ac. 
cepting the impulse towards universal freedom, which the world in these 
latter times seems to obey. The Bishop of Rome may yet be bag oxoe.6 
ful head of the most powerful sect of Christendom; | doubt if he can 
ever be the enlightened sovereign ofa people with free institutions ¢ 








therefore itis that the acclamations which precede and follow the present 
Pope’s footsteps, seem sad to me, for they seem to me to demand impos- 
sibilities, and to foretell disappointments. It may be that this apparent 
sympathy with the people may grow cold, for Gregory XVI. began his 
reign too with an amuesty ; it may be that, appointed by God to the es- 
pecial ministry of these times, he may, only have opened the flood-gates 
whence the torrent issuing shall bear him to the ground ; if, however, 
no subsequent acts of his own belie the promise of his present measures, 
even if the spirit that he evokes is too powerful for him, and he should 
fall a sacrifice to the results of his own actions, he has earned the love of 





che cosa hanno fatto ;” and it was some little time before he became re- | attracted his attention, and which delivering over to the functionary ap-! 
conciled to the exchange of his habitual cardinal’s costume for the Papal | pointed to receivé them, until His Holiness ‘had leisure to examine them, l 
habilimeuts, or his more private apartments for those usu:lly inhabited | was not presented among the rest; be immediately perceived its ab- 
by the Pope. In one respect, Pius IX., and the people he is called to | sence, aud demanded it: and it is said to have contained a revelation of 
overn, enjoy a great good fortune in the circumstance of his not be- mal practices affecting Cardinal Lambruschini, and various other eminent | 
onging to any monkish fraternity, like the last Pope, and most indeed of | personages. The access which he permits to his presence, on certain } 
his predec ssors, or having even been bred to the priesthood. His train- days in the week, toall supplicants, has given rise to innumerable stories | 
ing and education was liberal and general, and his first choice of a career | of his benevolence and kindness, which are eagerly seized on by, and , 
was in favour of a military one, having applied for admission into the disseminated among, the people. Thus it is told, that he ordered one of | 
Guardia Nobile, which, however, Cardinal Barberini, on whose accept- | his state horses to be given to a poor man, whose sole wealth consisted 
ance it is alone obtained, refused. Oathe late occasion of the homage of | in his, which had just died. He is, moreover, said to have appointed a 
the cardinals to their new sovereign, the Pope reminded his Eminence of | small room in the Quirinal, as lodging to a poor old woman, who had been 
this circumstance, when the cardinal, with a happiness that caused some | turned out of her own by Cardinal Patrizi, because she was unable to 
surprise (as he is not generally suspected of much ready wit), replied, | pay the rent. A pretty and I believe authentic anecdote is told of a 
that he had refused the admission to the Gaardia Nobile, persuaded that | young lad of avout twelve years, the only son of his mother, who was a 
the applicant for it was reserved for infinitely higher things. poor widow, and who had strained every nerve to procure for hima 
One of the earliest proceedings of the new Pope, which obtained cur- | good education. The boy, remarkably intelligent and industrious, wa 
rency by public report, was his reformation of hig own household, and | about to forfeit a chauce of advaucement into some higher school for 
his unsparing curtailment of its most useless expenses. He immediately | want of means to purchase the class books required for his studies there. 
suppressed the confectioner’s department—an enormous item of expen- | He presented a petition to the Pope, aud in due time, to his mother’s 
diture in the former Pope’s establishment—and having observed in the | amazement, received an official summons to the presence of His Holiness, 
accounts which he demauded, and of which he examined himself the de- | who having heard his story, put his hand iato his pocket, and gave the 
tails, a most exorbitant daily charge for lemonade, remarked that when | iad a gold piece, worth something between two and three scudi; the boy, 
he was a private individual, he used to refresh himself at a café with | however, returned it, saying, that it was of no use to him, as it was not 
lemonade at so much per glass, aud requested that he might be furnished | sufficient to purchase the books he wanted, the cost of which amounted to 
with it thenceforward —_ the same terms; indeed, he added, that the | something more thanthree scudi. The Pope much amused and pleased 
increase in the valne of his sustenance as Pope, compared to what it was | with the boy’s intelligence, gave him the requisite sum, and sent assistance 
as an abbate, appeared to him entirely d’ proportionate ; and that, allow- | to his mother, and his commendation for the training she was bestowing 
ing that a Monsignore required a more costly dinner than an abbate, a|on herchild. In the mean time, demonstrations of loyalty and of political 
cardinal than a Monsignore, and a Pope than a cardinal, he still could | activity of an unwonted nature in Rome are betokening imminent change, 
not bring the gradually ascending scale to anything like the estimate | and filling the souls of all faint-learted worshippers of present things 
made for him, and which he therefore requested migit be lowered to a | with dismay. 
more rational one. He has once or twice iavited some of his cardinals! On the 8th of September, the day of the Pope’s triumphant procession 
to dine with him, a thing unknown during the late Pope’s reign; who, | to the Santa Maria del Popolo, not only were the inscriptions condemned 
according indeed to the usual pontifical etiquette, invariably ate alone. | by the police as of a dangerous and too liberal tendency, merely covered 
Some persons have suggested that this innovation may be merely a mea- | over with silver paper, s0 that they were distinctly legible through it; 
sure of security against poison; but it is better accounted for by the libe- | but in the evening the crowd, which had poured abroad to see the illu- 
ral and rational character of the Pope, and the corresponding changes | minations, actually compelled the carriages to turn out of the Corso, and 
both of a lesser, as well as a greater nature, which may be expected | make a giro, instead of pursuing this way through the narrow thorvagh- 
frombim. He has given too a splendid dinuer to his Guardia Nobile, | fare, choked up with a deuse mass of human beings, who must have ran 
during which he presented himself in the room where they were assem- | a considerable risk of being crushed under the horses’ hoofs and wheels 
bled, to greet and bid them welcome. | had they persisted in their progress, This unwonted demonstration of 
The measures of ptiblic improvement most urgently needed, both for | popular will struck terror, at the time, to the hearts of all Conservatives ; 
the city and the couutry, and which were in vain petitioned from the late | and the groans and hisses by which the dangerous vehicles were alone | 
Pope’s timid and tyrannical policy have obtained the ready sanction of | repelled in their advance, sounded to them as ominous of the downfall of | 
his successor ; aud gas in the streets of Rome, and railroads in tne Roman | order, and the ruin of society, a3 the cheers and acclamations with which 
States, will soon bear witness to a more enlightened spirit ; and while | the people greeted their sovereign ou the same moruing; the like of 
the one will tend to the increase of order, comfort, and security in the | which had, it was averred, never been heard in Rome. To an English- 
city, the other will awaken the dormant energies of the inhabitants of the | Woman, accustomed to hear the voice of her countrymen expressing 
country—aflording them means of easy transport for their agricultural | heartily and feelingly their public disconteat and joy, both sounded faint 








| did not, for | am sure, from 


his people and the sympathy and admiration of the world already, and 
built himself with one great act of wisdom and of mercy, a monument of 
noble memories, round which the blessings of the Roman people will 
never cease to rise. 

THE POPE GOING TO THE LATERAN. 

We went on Sunday to see the Pope take possession of the Lateran,— 
a ceremony of particular interest, from all the peculiar circumstances con~ 
nected with the new reign. ‘Tle church of the Lateran is held in even 
higher veneration than that of St. Peter’s, being built upon the site of the 
first Christian church founded by Constantine the Great. From the win- 
dows of the Palazetto Torlonia, the lodgings of the » who most 
kindly invited us to them, we saw to perfection the procession debouch 
from the Via San Romualdo, on its descent from the Quirinal into the 
Piazza del Gesu. The Pope alone being in his carriage, and everybody 
else on horseback, the reverend body (or bodies) of cardinals were ex- 
empted from this part of the day’s duty, which would have been, to many 
of them, all but impossible. ‘The thronged and tapestried streets, the 
crowded windows and balconies, the wreaths and branches of flowers 
and evergreens, the universal enthusiasm aud “allegria,” recalled the 
days of the Carnival. A very different procession, however, presently 
filled the many-coloured avenue, and suggested memories of a far more 
serious nature; the Crucifero, in his splendid purple robes, bare-headed, 
his black hair falling on his shoulders, and his grave and handsome coun- 
teuauce, admirably becoming the solemnity of his costume and office, rid- 
ing onasnow-white mule, aud Vearing a huge golden crucifix ;_ then the 
Guardia Nobile, surrounding the Pope; the captain of the Swiss Guard, 
clad in complete sheath armour; the secretaries in middle-age costumes, 
of the richest and most picturesque black velvet and gold; and then the 
numerous train of Prelati, some im scarlet aud point lace,—others attired 
in purple robes, with short over-skirts cf fine lawn and lace, with a hood 
or wimple of the same surmounted by a round black hat, precisely the 
costume with which all Petrarch’s representations have yendered us 80 
familiar; all of them mounted, their horses led at a foot’s-pace by serving 
meu ou foot. It is impossible to conceive anything more beautiful in 
point of colour, or more picturesque in every respect, than this fine pro- 
cession passing along by the Doria and Altieri palaces, and all that noble 
range of buildings which fronts the Piazza di Venezia and the Piazza del 
Gesu. Atone moment particularly the coup d’vil was splendid; a few 
drops of rain fell, and all the prelates iu scarlet dresses drew over their 
heads the scarlet silk hoods, which were hanging on their shoulders, a 
measure of prudence for which a painter would have offered up infinite 
thanks to the weather. We had had tickets of admission given us for the 
Coliseum, but, fearful of losing the benediction, we omitted going there, 
and proceeded straight to the Lateran. 

We might have done both very well, and I regret extremely that we 
’saccount, nothing could have been 
finer than the view obtained by those (aud they were thousands) who, 
tilling once more with eager expectation the arches and galleries of the 
Coliseum, and looking towards the Capitol, beheld the scarlet and purple 


produce, bringing markets within reach of supplies, and quickening all | 
the commercial energies of the various cities, hitherto so deplorably 
stagnant, by opening lines of rapid communication between the inland 
territory and the coast, from Civita Vecchia to Ancona. On the occasion | 
of the Pope’s act of amnesty, his council consisted of six ca-dinals, one 
only was in iavour of it. Fortunately the Pope’s prerogative could, and | 
3 . . . . o 5 . . id 
did, dispense with their concurrence. His mode of receiving the popu- 
lar enthusiasm on the occasion of that great act of wisdom and mercy 
was eminently characteristic ; he said that the political offenders liad in | 
no way sinned against him, that their attempts were directed against the 
reap P Lon . e's ; 4 * | 
government of Gregory XVI., who might indeed have deserved praise | 
and thanks for pardoning them, whereas he could claim none for forgiving | 
people who had done nothing agajnst him. This modest-and magnani- 
mous disclaimer on his part, did not, as may well be imagined, check the | 
enthusiasm of the people. On the occasion of his first driving out, they 
took the horses from his carriage, and drew him home to the Quirinal— 
a demonstration, agaiust the repetition of which he, however, entered his 
most solemn and positive protest. Anagrams of his name are ingeniously 
made to discover in it the titles of liberator and father, and the very col- 
ours on his coat of arms—the tricolour—are held significant of his politi- 
cal tendencies. A curious anecdote was told me the other day, exhibit- 
ing the impatient temper of the times and people, and suggesting, as in- 
deed everything else abundantly does, the enormous difticulty of the 


| 


| 


present Pope’s position, between the excited and exaggerated expecta- | monstrations of resentment such as would have been thought nothing of | 


tion of impossible changes entertained by his people, aud the narrow and 


shallow scope of his power and possibilities. His arms contain two | 


enough; the Roman people of these days know neither how to groan or 
cheer; but if matters do not alter, it will not be long betore they learn 
both from Pins IX and his faithless opposers. 

Another still more portentous event has just taken place in Rome; a 
public pelitical dinner in honour of the Pope. It was an unfortunate 
accident, if not an act of deliberate folly, that there was a great ball given 
the same night at the Palazzo Borghese; some said with a view of with- 
drawing any of the young men of the higher classes, who might have felt 
disposed to join the liberalist festival, an | others considered it merely as 
an expression of total indifference on the part of tho: ‘asses, and es- 
pecially of the noble house where they met, and which 1, known to be 
little friendly to the present government, and completely devoted to the 
influence of the Jesuits. 

At the close of the dinner, when the utmost enthusiasm and the utmost 
order also prevailed, a number of those who had assisted at it, repaired 
to the piazza in front of the Borghese Palace, and there demanded, that 
lights should be placed in the windows, in honour of the Pope. This, 
however, was not only not complied with, but the blinds were immedi- 
ately closed, so as to exhibit the most perfect disregard of the populare 
request a proceeding which elicited no further mark of displeasure on 
the part of the crowd than some angry groans and hisses, after which they 
dispersed. My friend —— , who was among them, reported to me 
that their behaviour was in no respect violent or disorderly, and their de- 


j many constitutional country; while, to show how differently conclusions | seemed to breathe; and then choristers began chanting a few bars, 


are drawn, according to people’s prejudices, Mr. de went home 


procession wisd down from it, traverse the forum, aud passing under- 
| neath the arch of Titus, unroll itself aloug the Via Sacra. At the time 
| in which we might have seen this and did not, we were, however, un- 
conscious of our loss, aud very happy iu the excellent po ition where we 
| obtained seats nearly opposite the Charch of St. Johu Lateran. As the 
Papal procession approached, the vacant space betore the church, and 
almost half way to San Pietro in Viuculii, became thronged with a dense 
mass of people, through which the pageant slowly made its way. : We 
watched the Pope’s entrance into the Basilica, by the movement of the 
white peacocks’ faus, and the canopy borne over him; and after the 
searlet priests and purple monsignori had all disappeared under the sa- 
ched portals, we directed our attention to the crowd rolling round us, 


where the variety and picturesqueness of costume, and the great beauty 
| of the men and women of the lower classes, and the peasants who had 
| come into Rome for the celebration. kept our attention perpetually alive 
and interested ; from time to time we looked to the great window above 
| the middle portal of the church, but the dark crimson baleony and al- 
| cove were filled only with choristers, and every now and then a cardinal 
| appeared and Jooked down on the vast assembly which was every mo- 
ment growing more numerous. At length the clerical subalterns were 
| seen to arrauge themselves in ceremonivous order ; huge wax tapers, cur- 
| ried by white-robed priests, came slanting forward in the dark reeess; 
| presently the white peacock fans were seen, aud the Pope was borne to 
| the front of the balcony: immediately profound silence filled the whole 
wide expanse; the crowd suddenly ceased to move, to speak, it almost 

du- 
| ring which the stillness became absolutely perfect; then the Pope rose up, 


’ 


lions, and au anonymous letter was forwarded to him lately, in which his | to his wife as pale asa ghost, and assured her that Metternich would robed all in white, under that crimson dome, and thus lifted above all 


shield was painted with two tortoises substituted in their stead, a sugges. | 


have to interfere immediately to put down the frightful revolutionary 


| heads, looking like some colossal statue, he chanted with a loud sonor- 
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tion that he did not proceed rapidly enough with the expected reforms spirit of the rabid Roman patriots. Upon the whole, it seems to me a} oys voice, that resounded over the kneeling crowd, his invocation of the 


of government. The Pope, it is said, siniled at this illustration 
showing it to somebody, observed, that the tortoise, though very slow 
was very sure in its progress, 

To supply the immediate and pressing necessities of his government, | 
he levied, soon after his acceasion, a tax of three scudi upon all monas- 
teries, and borrowed a very considerable sum of money from the Jesuits ; 
a measure of very popular economy, whicb he adopted at the same time, 
was the entire suppression of all moneys for the purposes of paying 
spies, surveillance, &c. ‘The rather compulsory nature of the loan thus | 
contracted with the Jesuits isnot supposed to have by any means rendered 
that powerful body more propitious, either to Pius 1X. personally, or | 
the policy of his government, and a ludicrous instance was given of the | 
people’s apprehension of the ill-will borne their sovereign by the whole | 
order, when, ou the occasion of bis first visit to the Jesuits, the crowd m 
the streets ran by the side of his carriage, calling to him, “ Santo Padre | 
non prender la cioccolata.” ‘told us too of a curious conver- 
sation he had overheard among some workmen, employed in some repairs 
at the Hanoverian minister’s house. These men were dilativg upon the 
admirable qualities of their new Pope, and the consequent ill-will borne | 
him by certain of the cardiuals, and more especially by all the Jesuits. | 
who are themselves objects of extreme dislike to the Roman people gen- | 
erally. One of the number alluding to the malignity of the Pope’s ene- 
mies, said he must take good care, or they would be giving him the 
“* Boccone” (literally, * the mouthful”—z. ¢., poison), to which the othere 
responded, that if they did 80, he would be the last Pope in Rome, as in 
the event of his so perishing, the peuple would rise and have no success- 
or to him. So vivient, indeed, is the feeling of the people, at present, | 
in favour of the Pope and against all who are supposed to be inimical to 
him, that the latter are bound to pray day and night for his safety; for if| 
he were to die from a fall from his carriage, or the most undeniably na- 
tural death in the world, his end would not fail to be attributed to the 
machinations of his enemies, who, in any popular outbreak, sure to fol- | 
low upon such a catastrophe, would inevitably be made the first victims | 
of the violence of the people. The enthusiasm of all classes (except, in- 
deed, the higher ones) is not confined to Rome; in Ancona, ———--- told 
us he did not think there was a single house without a bust or 6ngraving | 
of kim; in Bologna, the very hearth hitherto of disaffection and disturb. | 
ance, the same spirit prevails. 
caped annihilation there, 
dom of the act of amne 
and white (the 


| 


sty. Silk cravats, of alternat 

: ; ; n, and the women fasten 
their waists with long sashes of tlie same colours similarly adorned. In 
Rome, the rejoicing over the act of amnesty gave rise to some touching 
expressions ot public feeling, and more than one house, to which father, 
sons, or brothers returned, whose untimely burial in pelitical dungeons 
had covered them with gloom, were hailed and cheered by the assem- 
bled maltitude, who shared in the joy of their restoration to their homes 
and families. A ludicrous anecdote was told us, for the truth of which, 
however, I do not vouch, that Cardinal Lambruschini, finding no other 
vent for his displeasure at all that was going forward, had caused pray- 
ersto be put up in some church under his especial charge, for the en- 
lightening of the Pope by the Holy Spirit; of which rather insolent in- 


the direction of it. 


, and | pity that the small token of sympathy demanded on this occasion was | Trinity, and spreading wide his arms showered 


withheld ; the stream of popular opinion and feeling may be resisted and 


| withstood successfully only toa certain point; and beyond that, those, | o:nen of acclamations, amid which their sovereign was borne 


who would not be overwhelmed by it, must throw themselves upon its 
surface, and by a timely consent to its direction, in time perhaps obtain 
It is a thousand pities that those whose interests are 
most at stake in perceiving this, so seldom do, before it is too late. The 


| refusal to illumiuate the closing of the blinds, at the Palazzo Borghese, are 


said to have been instigated by the governor of Rome, Monsignor Marini, 
whose unpopularity was already quite great enough, without this addi- 
tional score against him in the public memory. 

Without, of course understanding the detail of the political questions 
which render the measures of the present Papal governmentso deeply 
interesting, inone way or the other, to tre whole of Europe, there is 
something in the unbounded expectations of Pius the 1X.’s own subjects, 
inixing up, as they undoubtedly do, the idea of his pre-eminent religious 
sovereignty with thatof his political power and capazity, extremely touch- 
ing to one who perceives the enormous disparity betweeu the two. Sur- 
rounded by governments hostile to liberal reform, and watching with a 


jealous eye the faintest expression of that spirit im the population of their 


ueighbour’s territories, of which they so dread and detest the manifesta- 


tions in their own—-unsupported by the noble, whose sympathies (as | 
| when, exceptin rare individual cases, were they otherwise ? and the in- 


stinct is just, for their conservatism is but self-preservation) are all against 
progress—feared and disliked in his more liberal policy by the generality 
of his pricsthood—mortally hated by that powerful body, the jesuits, and 
the vast multitudes who directly or indirectly are intlaenced by them— 


| unsupported by the more ardent aud extreme reformers, whose abhor- | 


rence of former tyrannies has led them to adopt republican theories of 
government, and who, therefore, fear his partial reforms as likely to 
satisfy the people whom they would fain see carried towards the issues 
they embrace, and which, of course, the Pope cannot adopt—blindly and 
enthusiastically worshipped by the middling and lower classes, whose 
eager desire for change will be asready to accuse hinnin their impatience 
ofa moderate and gradual course, as they now are to admire him for the 
mer 


nister of ability, integrity and personal devotion to him (the liberaland en- 


An unfortunate priest very narrowly es- | lightened Cardinal Gizzi, unfortunately a maa of ninety years old), with 
who ventured to suggest a doubt as to the wis-| an empty exchequer, and finances crippled by deplorable mismauage- 
; ; Iternate stripes of yellow | ment of the last administration—such is the present position of Pius IX., | . i 
> papal colours), with “Viva, Pio Nono,” embroidered in | upou whose benevolent and refined countenance few traces are discern- | Of this very extraordinary 

gold upon their ends, are worn by all the me 


ible of a spirit capable of engaging single-handed with such difficul- 
ties. 

The anomaly, as well as the difficulty, of this position strikes me 
forcibly. I have seen the Roman Catholic religion in the United States, 
the faith ofimplicitobedience, and absolute subserviency, encountering the 
political spirit ofunbridled democracy—perhaps the most remarkal 
all the social phenomena that wonderful country presents; and the Roman 
Catholic religion thrives and spreads, and flourishes because it is sepa- 
rate from the political government, and lends itself with that admirable 
faculty of adaptation—one of its vital merits and chief security for its du- 





ration—to the paramount _ of the institutions, and universal direo- 
tion of the public mind. he Roman Catholic religion can subsist, and 


e promise of reform they find in his first measures—with only one mi- | 


Ne of | 


down his benediction 
responded with an 
back from 
d that this must bea finer thing than even the 
John Lateran is a beautiful church, 
e—looks over them, the broken 
and the Sabine and Alban moun- 


upon the city and the world, to which the people 


| their sight. I am persuade 
benediction from St. Peter; for St. 
and standing close to the walls of Rom 
arches of the aqueducts, the campagna, 
— he f sin of Trevi—for 
On Monday the 7th of December, I went to tae ountain of Tre f 
| those who drank of its sweet waters return, it is said, to Rome. It was 
| a dark and gloomy day, and raining fast ; but L knelt, nevertheless, upon 
the edge of the beautiful fountain to drink to my return. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE OFFICE-HOLDER WHO “* MAINTAINS HIS 
SOCIAL POSITION.” 
BY JOHN SMITH THE YOUNGER. 
From the National Era. 
Mr. Jolnson, nay, sir, I’m quite indignant, 
said a very pompous-looking gentlemau— 
a high black stock buckled so tight 
around his neck as to excite serious apprehensions: in the minds of the 
compassionate by standers—at the same time frowning intensely upon tne 
youug man to whom he addressed himself. v 
|" «Why, Blazzy, I am utterly ata loss to know 
tempted in an apologetic tone to reply. Fe 
“ No excuses, sir. There can be no palliation. 
sider themselves grossly insulted, and Mrs. Blazzy's feeling ( 
eda shock from which they will not soon recover. Your own position in 
ciety, our social position, Mr. Johnson, might have” — hic) 
“ Will you be so good, sir, as to inform me at once of the offence Ww hic a 
Lhave committed! Lreally do not understand you,” said the young man, 
| becoming warm in his turn. 
| My feelings as a father, sir, have been rude 
continued the elderly gentleman, with still gre 
| have only to say, that my family can no longer receive | Y 
who appears to have formed such a —— of their 
—do you understand, sir ?7—their social position. 
| : Mr. Blazzy, I must insist on ‘an explanation. I must know the — 
announcemeut?” And the speaker quietly 
» reply of the other. 
hen on be ingentously ignorant of your gra- 
fa family from whom you have always 
teous consideration—a family, sir, OC- 
cupying a social position—I must recall to Gt devseny wt gd ggg haphe 
gulatty defective this morning, the incident of your ae visit. venta caste 
accompanied by an individual, whom you introduced as one ol y 
~ pete - bs 
as poste mee accompanied by a friend,"”’ said the young man, “and 
one every way worthy of my regard—an honest man, and ¢deci- 
“A mechanic!” interrupted the red-faced personage, in a tone oO 


sion. “Yes, amechanic! Now, sir, I'd have you to kuow that the Misses 


“I’m very much surprised, 
at your conduct last eveniug,” 
extremely red inthe face, aud with 





the young man at- 


The young ladies con- 
s have recelv- 


| 


| 50) 


‘ly and wantonly assailed,” 
ater vehemence; ‘and I 
visits from one 
social position 


| folded his arms, and awaite 

“ Well, then, sir, since you appe 
tuitous assault upon the feelings 0 
received the most friendly and cour 
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were covered with furs, and of late decorated with the tails of foxes and 
other animals, she had thought ia her simplicity that bears’ tails would 
admirably centrast with the grey wolf-skins with which her sleigh was 
clothed, and for that purpose had sent the groom toa farrier to procure 
some, which caused this communication that “ bears has no tails.” Hav- 
ing extricated herself so well from this awkward affair, she rose and re- 
tired, accompauied by Lady Sampson and the rest of the fair sex. As 
goon as we had resumed our seats, the governor started as a topic of con- 
versation the great improvement that had taken place of late years in the 
soldier’s dress. Hespoke of the inconvenient practice of using soap and 
flour on the hair; of their absurd and useless queues; of their trouble- 
some breeches and long gaiters, the care of which occupied the time aud 
destroyed the comfort of the men, all which he illustrated by amusing an- 
ecdotes of the olilen time. ‘ j 

“I quite agree with you, sir,” said Captain Jones; “ but there is great 
room for improvement yet, especially in the dress of the medical men of 
the army. What a monstrous absurdity it is to put these people in the 
uniform of soldiers, who have no fighting whatever to do, and whose 
arms and accoutrements are emblems of a service they never perform ! 
Tf it is necessary for the sake of appearance that they should be habited 
like other officers, I would make their dress subservient to the objects of 
their profession. For instance, I would have the gold band that goes 
down the seam of their trousers to be gilt strips of diachy!on plaster ; 
their spurs should contain lancets; their scabbard a case of instruments 
tele of a sword, the handle of which should be a pliable syringe. I 
would give them a sabretash, and fill it with splints and bandages; their 
sword-belt should be so constructed as to be made useful as a tourniquet, 
and their sash asa sling for a wounded arm. They might also have a 
cartouche box, filled with opiates, pills and styptics; while the cushion 
of the epaulette might be composed of blisters and strengthening plas- 
ters. They would then be always ready for immediate service, and 
would be provided on the spot for every emergency. I cannot conceive 
any thing more perfect than this arrangement. With his library in his 
head and his dispensary in his clothes, what more eflicient man would 
there be in the service than a military surgeon ?”’ 

This very droll suggestion put every one in good humour, and was 
followed by some capital stories from the colonel; until the governor 
having passed the wine (for he was the first that curtailed the period 
spent over the bottle,) Channing proposed that we should join the ladies 
in the drawing-room. The dinner had beeu a good one, though rather 
too abundant; and the cook had introdaced some dishes of her own that 
were new to the Government-house party, and occasioned remirks that 
annoyed poor Clhauning excessively. Aimong these was one containiug 
a number of small baked pears, the loug aad slender stalks of which 
were beat backward and extended the whole length of the frait. Lord 
Edward had asked permission to Lelp Miss Sampson to one of these 
baked mice, as he called tuem, to which they certainly bore avery stri 
king resemblance. 

“ Mithibus! Oa! yaw! thocking! quithe!” was her reply. 

Notwithstauding this and other mortilications that he had endured, 
Channing was, ou the whole, elated and pleased. He kuew that a man 
who steps out of his proper sphere in life n&ust inevitably provoke ridi- 
cule, and although good breeding may suppress it in his presence, it cau- 
not fail to tind yeut at his expense afterwards. He remained behiud in 
the dining-rooin a few minutes, His property had been acquired by 
care aud economy, aud could only be preserved by the same means. He 


| should in general be so unpopular with sailors. 


Che Atoion. 
and charming friend, and at the same time executing a chromatic run on 
the piano, “ What is it 7” ‘ : ? 

“ Perhaps I can recollect it. It begins, ‘Sing me those gentle strains | 
again.’ ”’ 
en eyes became suddenly dim, there was a total eclipse of those 
beautiful orbs, and for a moment she was in utter darkness, she was 80 
near fainting. There could be no mistake now, he had not heard a word 
of it; and was so completely absorbed in contemplating himself in a large 
mirror, that he had even forgotten the phrases of unmeaning compliment 
he had so mechanically used. Exerting herself to conceal vexation, she 
rose and returned to her seat. This painful disclosure of total indiffer- 
ence had dissolved in an instant some fittle airy fabrics her imagination 
had been rearing during the past year; and what rendered it the more 
provoking was, that the slight was offered in public, and by one of her 

own “* thett.” 

The bishop, meanwhile, had taken but little part in the conversation 
The topics were new to him.and he was thrown out. Now he made 
an effort to draw it towards the subjects that filled his heart, namely, 
himself and his projects. He described the agreeable voyage he had 
made with Captain Jones from England, extolled his kindness in offering 
to land him at the Isle of Sable, and expressed his wonder that clergymen 


“T will tell your lordship,” said the captain. ‘1am inclined to think, 
although you are better informed on these subjects than I am, that Jonah 
must have been a very troublesome passenger before such good-natured 
fellows as seamen would have handled him so roughly as to throw him 
overboard. But talking of the Isle of Sable reminds me of what I ought 


well read. Her knowledge was derived from experience, and not from 
books ; and she knew not that Swift had cautioned cooks,— 
“ But lest your kissing should be spoil'd, 
The onion must be ughly boil’d.” 

A blow on the ear from the unmanly fist of the prostrate aide-de-camp 
operated like a draught of water on spasmodic hiccup; it cured her hys- 
terics immediately, and restored her to her senses. Raising herself on 
her knees, which in her haste she planted on his stomach, and again 
nearly endangered his life, she arose and fled from the room. Trotz now 
managed to get upon his feet, and putting one hand to the back of his 
head made the agreeable discovery of a large contusion, and the other to 
his hip, was not less annoyed to find a rent of sufficient size to admit ofa 
far freer action of his limbs. ‘The presence of the governor repressed the 
repetition of language that had already shocked the religious ears of 
Channing, but he rendered his indignation quite intelli ible by sigus and 
low mutterings. After enveloping himself in his name he drew ont a 
cambric handkerchief and laced it over his head, and then taking up 
his hat looked at it and stmaldered (as a man labouring under hydropho- 
bia does at the sight of water), and arranged it so that it should not con- 
taminate his hair. As soon as the governor descended the steps and was 
out of hearing, Trotz, before he left the hall, said aloud,— 

“Dummkopf, this is too bad! If the governor chooses to perform a part 
in the vulgar farce of High Life below Stairs to make himself popuiar, you 
may attend him if you like, but I won’t.” 

“ How very good !” were the last words of the party heard within the 
walls of the mansion that night. 

Channing, though he could not help laughing at the absurd scene in the 











to have mentioned to your lordship before, that we sail for that charming 
little island—that paradise of the Gulf Stream, that scene of primitive in- 
nocence, to-night, at eleven o’clock. If you will be on the King’s Wharf 
at half-past ten, sharp, with your traps, I will have some of my ‘little 
lambs’ there to attend you. I will answer for their being there at that 
moment, for they know I am the most punctual man in the world.” 

The bishop was disconcerted. It was a short notice—too short, indeed, 
to be at all agreeable ; but eccentricity knows no limits, and recognizes 
no laws ; so making the best of it he departed with his friend, who took 
his leave contrary to all colonial etiquette, which restrains any one from 
retiring until the governor set the example. 

“ What a very odd man Captain Jones is!’ said his excellency. 

“Very,” replied the colonel: “but at the same time he is oue of the 
most valuable officers in the service, aluhough I confess his indulgence to 
his men is sometimes very perplexing to his friends. He isan exact an 
rigid disciplinarian, but shows them every kindness compatible with a 
strict observance ef duty. He calls them ‘his lambs,’ and they are al- 
lowed tocome on shore in very large parties, and have got up a very 
pretty quarrel with my fellows. Sometimes the soldiers charge them, 
and drive them into their boats, but oftener they have the best of it them- 
selves ; yet in all cases he complains that those dare-devils (his lambs) 
have ahard time of it, and are illused. Eccentricity is often the accom- 


that respect with a geutleman of my acquaintance in one of the adjoining 
provinces. Ltook shelter from a thunder-shower one day in a country 
inn, to which others had fled for the same purpose, and among the rest 
one of the inost eminent men of the bar of the colony. Every one was 





was now enabled to be liberal, bus liberality does not necessarily include 
extravagance; he therefure locked up the wine aud the dessert, and then 
followed his guests into the drawing-rowin. 

Here the attention of the company was eagrossed by a beautiful and 
precocious little boy, the child of his eldest daughter, who was then liv- 


. = . . , - . Thea . > gaw ia ore ‘ » ; i : t 
ing at Bermuda with her husband. The moment he saw his grandfather | more delighted when he made a good shot. His shouts of laughter came | 


| 
| 


| 


a large needle (which the landlady called a darning-needle) for an ar- 
row, he put on a pair of spectacles, and commenced shooting mosquitoes, 
as they Hew by or about him, to the great danger and iulinite annoyance 
of every one in the house. I never saw a more eager sportsman, or one 


(which word he had abbreviated into Dauny,) he ran up to him, and | from his very heart.” 


claimed the reward of his good behaviour. It was evident he had been 
drilled aud bribed into silence upon the subject of the defect in the face 
of Sir Hercules, for he said,— 

“Danny, give me the orange you promised me, for I did not say the 
governor had a great big nose.” 


Even the terror of his relatives and the politeness of the company were | 


overcome by the absurdity of this remark. Every one laughed, and 
among the rest noue move heartily and good-naturedly than his excellen- 
cy himself. 

“Come here, my little man,” he said; “it is a very big nose, a very 


big nose, iadeed: butit has had too many jokes cracked upon it not to | 


be able to bear auother from such a pretty little boy as you.” 

As the governor advanced the little fellow receded, until his progress 
was stopped by the corner of the room, His terror now became insup- 
portable, aud he called to his grandfataer for assistance. 

“ Kick him, Dauny!"’ shouted the child. “Throw astone at him, Dan- 
ny! Make the dog bite him, Danuy !” 

: He then threw himself on the floor,and kicked, and screamed most fu- 
rivusly, uatil be was carried out of the room by the nurse. 

“How very good!” said Lord Edward. 

“Capital, by Jove!” said Trotz. 

apital, by 

But Miss Sampson, knowing the unfortunate cause of it all, thought it 
“ wath thocking.” . 

Lady Sampson, who prided herself upon her singing (as every one 
does upon what they cannot do,) was now induced to take a seat at the 
Piano and: favour the company with a song, which she executed, if not to 
the delight of all present (for her voice was very false,) at least to her 
own entire satisfaction. I have often observed, that most people, howe- 
ver pleased they may be with themselves aud their own personal appear- 
ance, prefer to sing of beings and characters wholly different. A pale, 
consumptive, diminutive-looking little man, delights in the loud aud 
rough song of a sailor or pirate, that speaks of thunder, and forked 
lightuing, aad mountain waves. A grenadier-sort of person idolises lit- 
tle Cupid, and wishes to» be thought to resemble him. If asked for a 
song, he begins,— 


“I’m the Cupid of flowers— 
A merry light thing; 
I'm lord of these bowers, 
And rule like aking. 
There is not a leaf 
Ever thrilled with the smart 
Of Love’s pleasing grief, 
But was shot thro’ the heart, 
By me—by me—little mischievous sprite. 
Kindling a lovye-match is all my delight. 


_Stout and well-developed women warble of elfs, sylp's, and beings of 
aérial iightness. 
Ly > «rove 7 ¢ , ' ay ; ; j 
The governor’s lady, under the influence of this inscrutable law, 
sang,— 
“ Thine ear I will enchant, 
Or like a fairy trip upon the green.” 


Aud one or two others of a like nature, and was loudly applauded ; for 
alittle gubernatorial circle at Halifax has its courtiers and parasites as 
Well as that of the Tuileries or Buckingham Palace. After this magnifi- 
cent display of taste and talent, Miss Sampson followed the great en- 
chantress. She would have liked to have sung [talian, as most young la- 
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dies do who neither understand the language nor know the pronuncia- | 


ton, for they very properly imagine they can give a greater effect to it | 


On that accouut, and, besides, there is s ynething beautifully mystical in 
the strains of an unknown tongue; but Lord Edward was a judge of 
music, and always applauded her singing: she therefvre appealed to him 
to select a soug for her. —? 

“Oh, that charming little songibus,” he said, “ you sing so sweetly, so 
divinely. It begins, ‘Sing me those gentle strains again.’” 

Sweetly and divinely, are strong but most agreeable words when ap- 
plied to one’s voice. She was pleased and consoled for having given up 
the horrid Italian, and began, “ Thing me thothe gentle thtrains again.” 
With the exception of the air of absurdity given to it by lisping, she 
sing it tolerably well, for ladies generally do well when they are 
Pleased. r \ ° 

“How very good!” said his lordship. ‘“ Thank you, thank you—it is 
exquisite; but there is a beautiful little songibus called ‘Sing me those 
Strains agaiu.’” Would you favour us with that ?” ; 

Miss Sampson looked at him to see what he meant, but, alas, the unal- 
terable face told no tales! Cold, and bright like moonlight, 
usual calm and interesting expression. Still it was very ofl 
Sung it; but then he always expressed himself oddly. Was he quizzing 
her, or was he really so pleased as to desire to hear it repeated ? Sweet- 
tempered young ladies like Miss Sampson, generally adopt that interpre- 
tation where they can that is most agreeable to their wishes: and she 
— it over again in her best manner, and with very good effect. 
we ae 7 good !” he said, approvingly ; “but, Z pray don’t leave 
pr a 1s quite refreshing to hear such sounds. There is alittle 

ngibus I think I heard you once sing; it is a beautiful thing.” 

What is it ?”’ said the delighted {air one, looking up at her gallant 


| 


| 
| 
| 


d, she had just frighted woman, catching the contagion of the goneral laugh, was seized 


| 





Here the conversation was enlivened by a very absurd incident. | 
Among the guests was a rough eld commissary-general, who was exceed- | 


ingly deaf. A merchant, a vulgar acquaintance of Channing, taking pity 
on his infirmity, sat down beside him for the purpose of talking to him. 
The old gentleman taking up his trumpet, asked his friend wliy his wife 
was not of the party. 

“One of ‘our brats’ is ill,’ replied the merchant. 

“ Then I know how to pity you,” said the commissary. “They are a 
great uuisauce. Lam plagued to death wich them, I have so many.” 

“ It has the croup,” auswered the other, raising his voice. 

“A coop!” replied the deaf man ; ‘ that is not a bad idea if you could 


| ouly manage to co2x them into it, but I never could.” 


’ 


“ They have nearly eat me out of house and home.’ 
“ How shocking !”" said the other, in great amazement. “Shocking, 
sir!” he continued, becoming animated with his subject: “there never 
was any thing like it in the the world. But Ill tell you how to get rid 
of them quietly. Don’t use arsenic, because you might poison yoursell, 


but steep some bread in prussic acid, and give them as much of that as | 


they cau eat, and you will soon find a difference in your baker’s and 
butcher’s bill, LT can tell you.” 


“wy : . ee De ro on Ce ood pee eee See oe ay , , : 9 
What in the world,” asked the merchant, with unfeigned astonish | large property, aud have an only son, to whom, with the blessing of God, 


| Lintend to give as good an education as this country can afford. I am 


ment, “ are you talking of !” 

“Rats, to be sure,”’ was the answer. 

“And I was telling you,’’ rejoiued the other, slowly, distinctly, and | 
loudly, “that one of my children had the croup.” 

The effect was electrical ; every body was convulsed, except the un- 
ruftled aide-de-camp, who contented himself with merely observing,— 

“ How very good !” 


Here the governor’s sleighs were announced, which was « signal for 


the breaking up of the party. The play was now concluded, and the ac- | 


tors withdrew to their homes ; but there was an afterpiece enacting else- 


where, the humour of which was broader than was agreeable either to | 


the host or his guests. Channing escorted his company to the hall, 
where were deposited their cloaks and wrappings, but led the governor 
and his staff into his study, where they had disrobed. The door, though 
shut, was not closed sufficiently for the action of the lock, and pushing it 
open, he found to his amazement another “ thett,” enjoying themselves 
infinitely more than that which had been assembled in the drawing-room. 
The black cook had belted on the governor's sword, and decorated her 
woolly head with his military hat and plumes, which she wore jauntily 
and saucily on one side ; while three black, supernumerary servant-men, 
who had been hired for the day, having mounted those of the two aides 
and the military secretary, were dancing a reel, with their arms akimbo, 
to the great amusement of a boy who hummed a tune (in an under-tone 
for them), and beat time with his fingers on the crown of his master’s 

hat. So wholly engrossed were they with their agreeable pastime, that | 
they did not immediately notice our entrance. 1 shall never forget the | 
appearance of the cook when she first discovered us. She stood instant- 
ly still in her dancing attitude, her feet widely extended, and her fists 
resting on her hips, as if suddenly petrified. Her eyes enlarged rapidiy 
in size, while all the colour fled from them, and they assumed ihe ap- 
pearance of twoenormous pieces of chalk. Her mouth, which was part- | 
ly open, exhibited a long transverse streak of ivory ; and the strong con- | 
trast of black and white in her face would have been extremely ludicrous 

had it not also been very fearful. Hernostrils, like those of an affrighted | 
horse, expanded themselves to their utmost extent: and respiration and 

animation seemed wholly suspended, when she suddenly sprang up from | 
the floor perpendicularly nearly two feet, and screamed out,— 

“ Gor-ormighty, de gubbenor !”’ 

Instantly the hats flew with the rapidity of shuttlecocks on to the table, 
and the usurpers of the trappings of royalty sought salcty in immediate 
fiight. Butthe poor cook, in her hasty and discomfited retreat, forgot 
the sword, aud stumbling over it pitched forward and struck with great 
violence against the stomach of Trotz, whom she overthrew in her fall, 
and rendered speechless from the weight of her body, and nearly imsen- 
sible from the concussion of his head against the marble column that sup- 
ported the mantelpiece. A shout of laughter from every one present fol- 
lowed this summerset, in which the voice of the good-natured governor 
was most conspicuous, for there is but little use in having aides-de-camp 
living at your expense if you cannot occasionally enjoy a joke at the:rs. 
Even Lord Edward smiled at the ignoble overthrow of his coadjutor, and | 
said,— 

“How very good !” 


ene 


Trotz was seriously injured, and for awhile unable to recover his 
breath, and. of course, even to attempt to rise, or to remove the superin- | 


it wore its | cumbent weight of the unsavory cook; while the unfortunate and af- | ‘ > ; ; 
| and the adjoining colony of New Brunswick, many of the judges, and most 


with hysterics, aud griuned horribly over the prostrate Tartar, whom 
she had so unwillingly made a captive. The first intelligible ejaculation | 
of Trotz was that he was poisoned ; and he called, with many oaths and | 
imprecations, for instant aid to preserve his life. This only excited fresh | 
merriment, and awakened anew the almost convulsive shrieks of the | 
sable artiste, who, meanwhile, refreshed her nearly inanimate victim with 
the balmy air ofa breath redolent of gin and raw onions, with which she 
supported her strength and spirits on days of great exertion like the present 
Poor creature thongh deeply versed in the mysteries of her art, she was not. | 


paniment of great taleut, and that is the reason so many blockheads af- | 
fectit. His, however, is genuine, although he is not to be compared in | 
’ t ’ So } 


tired and bored to death by the continuance of the rain, but he was at no | 
loss for amusemeut. He made a small bow of whalebone, and procuring | 


study, was hurt and mortified at the occurrence. He felt that it might 
| be told to his disadvantage and subject him to ridicule; but he consoled 
| himself with the reflection that it was one for which he was not answer- 
| able, and might have happened any where else. It was also a comfort 
!to him to think that Trotz was the only man injured by it, and that it 
| might be considered not an inapt retribution for his insolence. On the 
| whole he was gratified, not at the occurrences of the day, but that the 
day was over, and an important object gained and a disagreeable duty 
performed. He knew that he who passes secu rely over the shoals and 
| the alarming eddies of a rapid and dangerous river, has more reason to 
| rejoice at his safety, than grieve over any little damage his bark may 
| have sustained. 
| He therefore returned to the drawing-room with acheerfal face. Both 
| himself and his wife breathed freer, like people relieved from the weight 
_of an oppressive burden. Patting his wife atfectionately on her shoulder, 
he said,— 
| “Well, Betsey, notwithstanding some blunders and mistakes, I think 
| it went off very well on the whole, as lawyer Reynard said when he re- 
| turned from the funeral of his wife.” Then passing his arm round her 
waist, he observed to me (whom he had requested to remain ),— 
| “Doesn’t she look well to-night, Burclay? I never saw her look bet- 
| ter since the day we first——” 

“ Don’t talk foolishly, Channing!” said his partner, disengaging her- 
selt from his embrace, but looking well-pleased with the compliment (for 
| ladies of a certain age never hear with indifference that time has deal 

leniently with their charms). ‘ Don’t talk foolishly! I am afraid yot 
have taken too much wine to-night!” 
| He then turned to me, and rubbing his hauds, said,— 
| “Well, Barclay, that isa very nice, sensible, atfable old man, the gov- 
/ernor. Js henot? What do you think of Lord Edward Dummkopf?” 

“T think,’ I replied, “ that there is an uncommon affinity between him- 
selfand his name. He belongs to one of the oldest families in Eugland. 
He is of Saxon origin, and in the German language his name signifies 
Blockhead. There is no harm in him; indeed, there is no harm in an 
empty room; but the air is apt to be so uncomfortably cold as to induce 
| you to withdraw from it as soon as possible.” 

“But Trotz?” he inquired. ; 

“ He,” I remarked, * is probably descended from some low retainer on 
| the Dummkopt estate, for his uame is also Saxon, and signities Insolence. 
In the olden time most names had a pertinent meaning, aud both these 
people seem to have inherited the qualities to which they are indebted 
fur their ancestral cognomen.” 

“T quite agree with you,” he said, “in your estimate of them; and 
Sir Hercules, I fear, will add another name to the long list of governors 
| whose personal staff have rendered themselves and Government-house 
| distasteful to the public. But come with me to the study, and let us have 
| a glass of whiskey-punch and a cigar, for it is not often we have the plea- 
| sure of seeing you at Halifax.” . 

When we were quietly ensconced in this snuggery, he passed his hand 
slowly and strongly over his face, as if to repress a feeling of pain, and 
said,— 

“ My good friemd, Barclay, pray do not let the folly of this day lower 
me in your estimation. This is no idle vanity of either myself or my wile. 
I am contented with the sphere in life in which Providence has placed 
me; and am far happier in it than I ever cxn be in one for which I am not 
qualified, either by my talents or previous habits. But I have acquired a 


anxious, therefore, to acquire a certain position for his sake, for which I 
am willing to pay the penalty, the first painful instalment of which you 
have seen produced to-day. I am not such a blockhead as not to knew 
| that 1 am unacquainted with the modes aud usages of society, and that I 
; am, what some people have been so anxious to inform me, a vulgar man, 
| But thank God,” he said, rising from his chair, and standing with an erect 
and proud bearing, “I have also the good sense to know and to feel. 
that on this occasion, with theexception of the governor himeelf, we have 
entertained a far more vulgar party from Government-house than our- 
selves.” 
| “Spoken like yourself, my friend,” I said; ‘and now for the punch 
| and the cigars.” 
| Alas! poor Channing is since dead, and his son, who inherited his for- 
| tune, inherited also his sound good sense and excellent qualities. His fa- 
ther fulfilled his intentions as to his education, aud sent him to King’s 
| College, Windsor, where, under the paternal instruction of its excellent 


| principal,” he was made a scholar anda gentleman. He is now one of 


the greatest ornaments of the bar in the colony; and, if he think proyer 
to do so, can “ ask a governor to dine”’ without occasioning a remark. 


———<————- 
ART OF DRESS. 
From the last London Quarterly Revisw.— Concluded. 

British Costume. A Complete History of the Dress of the Inhabitants of 
the British Islands. By J. R. Planché, Esq. With Illustr tions. A 
new Edition. London. 1847. ; 

Costume in England. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With above six hun 
dred Engravings, drawn on wood by the Author, London. 1846. | 

The Book of Costume—or Annals of Fashion. By a Lady of Rank. With 
numerous Engravings. London. 1846. 

Far more wisdom is there in concealing natural deficien: ies than in 
bringing them to light; and some of the old costumes, however absurd 
and unnatural they may now appear, not only possess¢ d this merit, but 
likewise developed much beauty and character in faces w hich now-a-day 
are thought to have none. The old head-dresses were particularly re- 
commendable for this. The reticulated head-dress, or crespine—a gold 
caul in which the hair was enclosed, sometimes with a fillet round the 
forehead and under the chin, or a veil langing from the’ back—was far 
more becoming to a majority of faces than the scanty hair which in this 
country the bad management of a former generation has too generally 
bequeathed to the pre sent. The enormous horned structures, too, which 
towered upon a woman’s head from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centu- 
ry—some of them starting straight from the forehead, and outlining the 
upper part of the face firmly, with the drapery pendent on each side— 
for instance, as seen in tle tine eftigy of Lady de Thorpe, Ashwelithorpe 
Church, Norfolk—these, too, gave a grandeur and dignity to countenan- 
ces which in their present seli-dependent state look mean or peculiar. 


' The hair, it is true, was turned to no account except on bridal or coro- 


nation-days ; but because a lew ladies have fine hair, must all be com- 
pelled to uncover? Every fancy-ball brings out some striking or inter- 





* The gentleman here alluded to is the Rev. Dr. Porter, who, during an 
exile of thirty years in this country, educated nearly all the clergy of this 


of the conspicuous lawyers in both provinces, besides many others, who 
are filling various offices of importance, here and elsewhere, with credit 
to themselves and advantage to the public. He is still living near Exe- 
ter in his native land, to which he retired some few years ago for the 
benefit of his health, carrying with him the respect and esteem of a people 
upon whom he has conferred the most incalculable benefit. Should these 
lines meet his eye, he will recognise the hand of an old pupil, who hopes 
that this unauthorised use of his name wil find a palliation im the affection 
and gratitude that inserted it. 
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esting face, generally in some such head-dresses as these, which the day 
before seen in its own scanty native suit, was overlooked as plain. And 
such faces are usually of far higher character than those which attract by 
mere prettiness of complexion or brightness of eye. Take, for instance, 
a grand Italian contadina, strip her of her ;avaglia and spilla and put her 
into an English abigail’s costume. Aun artist may discover some latent 
beauty, but the majority would coudemn her as heavy, dingy, and deci- 
dedly plain. Or look nearer home at the Newhaven fishwoman, who, 
seen “every lawful day” in her cap of Norman extraction, with a bright 
eoarse handkerchief thrown carelessly at the back of it, exnibits always 
a fine strongly-marked counteance, and often a very handsome one; and 
see the same woman on Sunday, in a silk or velvet hat, with all due ap- 
purtenaace of blonde lappets and artificial flowers, and you no longer 
recognise the common unmeaning face, which has lost all its real charac- 
ter in the attempt to assume one‘utterly foreign to it. 

Certain it is there is no greater mistake or more serious loss to art than 
in habiting all classes in one and the same costume, as now done in Eng- 

d. How is it possible that the same form of garment which is adapt- 
ed to the rich and delicate meterials, and the slight figure of the woman 
who lives at ease, should suit the rough textures and clumsy make of the 


‘woman who lives by labour! The very association of ideas would alone 


destroy all possibility. It is this which defrauds our lower class of wo- 
men of all style of beauty peculiar to themselves, and the world of an 
incalculable number of fine living pictures. In point of fact, an English 
peasant woman in her best garb, however comely she may be, only re- 
mind us ofa coarser featured, worse-dressed lady. She ought not to re- 
mind us of a lady at all. 

But neither the plain woman por the poor woman suffer so severely by 
this state of things as another class to whom we have slightly alluded— 
those advanced and advancing in life. ‘Tue present style of dress is worse 
even than your economist’s oo ideal of a Poor Law, for it makes no 
poo at ali for the infirmities of age. An old woman, now-a-days, 
iterally does not know how to dress herself, and many we have the 
honour of meeting in society display in their appearance symptoms of 
a perplexity of mind on this point which at their time of life must be 
very bad for them. Altogether they are very hardly dealt with. Of 
eourse it can be no pleasure to them to exhibit the empty nests of charms 
which have long taken wing—for the attenuated to reveal an outline 
which has lost ail roandness—or for the corpulent to uncover a surface 
which has lost all freshness; and it is doubly distressing to think how 
very little pleasure the world has in seeing either. Instead of being the 
most welcome sitter that can enter his studio, an 6ld woman is now too 
often one the cleverest artist does not know what to do with. How is 
he to treat a subject which appears before him with December iu her 
face and May in her costume—with faded eyes and eyebrows, and dark 

lossy tresses above them—fallen colourless cheeks, and bright roses 

ide them—withered throat and neck covered only with a necklace or 
@ velvet band, which calls aloud for stout silk above and good flannel 
below it—a tigure either shrunk and mummified, or heavy and unwieldy 
but all scrupulously shown! Ifthe paints her exactly as she is, he paints 
a monstrously absurd thing: if he suits the face to the roses, and the neck 
to the necklace, he does not paint herat all. In either case he makes no 
— of what might be the must picturesque thing inthe world. Lady 
Mary Wortley says that age and ugliness are inseparable—being arrogant 
herself with youth and beauty, and everything else that could heighten 
either; but we deny the proposition in toto. Some women are never 
good-looking at all till they are old—all have a right divine to the pictu- 
resque by the very nature of old age—and a few, whom we have been 
privileged to know, have been the loveliest objects mind or eye could 
dwell upon. 

Let us look for a moment at the portrait of the old woman who is an 
old woman indeed. See the plaited border, or the full ruche of the cap, 
white as snow, circling close round the face, as if jealous to preserve the 
oval that age has lost; the hair peeping from beneath, finer and more 
silken than ever, but white as that border, or grey as the shadow thrown 
by it; the complexion withered and faded, yet being relieved, as Nature 
has peg it to be, by the still more faded tints of the hair, in a cer- 
tain degree delicate and fresu; the eyes with most of their former fire ex- 
tinguished, still, surrounded only with the chastened hues of age, brigh- 
ter than anything else in the face; the face itself, lined with deep wrink- 
les, but not one that the painter would spare; the full handkerchief, or 
rich bustling laces cmelon covering neck and throat, reminding us 
that the modesty of her youth has survived, though not its charms; some 
deep sober shawl or scarf, which the French rightly call “le drapeau d’ 
vieille femme,” carefully concealing the outline of the figure, though noe 
its general feminine proportion—all violent contrasts, as all violent past 
sions, banished from the picture, but a harmony in their place which s- 
worth them all. 

Think also of the moral charm exercised by such a face and figure over 
the circle where it belongs—the hallowing influence of one who, having 
performed all her active part in this world, now takes a passive. but a 
nobler one than any, and shows us how to grow old:—who, having gone 
through all the progressive periods of life, and their accompanying rank 
in the estimation of mankind—the palmy days of yoyth and admiration 
—the working time of cares and consequence—the hoaourable maturity 
of experience and authority—now casts them all aside, and asserts a far 
higher claim to our respect, namely the simple fact ef her age ;—who 
knows that to all who have eyes to see and hearts to feel, her sliver locks 
are more precious than the most golden tresses money could purchase— 
her pale cheek more interesting than the finest bloom art cuuld simulate 
—her modest coverings more attractive than the most wonderfully pre- 
served remains of beauty she could exhibit—her whole venerable aspect 
of age more lovely than the very best imitation of youth she could possi- 
bly get up ;—who not only makes ojd age respectable and honourable, 
but even enviable in the eyes of those who are still toiling in the heat and 
burden of the day. 

Vern | is so sweet a picture and so edifying alesson not oftener seen iz. 
our circles !—why are we tried with the unbecoming appearance of those 
who won't be old and can’t be young, and who forfeit the respect it is so 
painful to withhold? There is something preposterous m the mere idea 
of any rational being studiously denying what it is her highest interest 
to assert: as well might a banker not wish for credit, or a poet for fame, 
or a preacher for belief, or an heir for his inheritance, or a statesman fst 
place, as age uot wish for reverence. Doubtless if there were any way 
of making old people young, either in looks or anything else, it would be 
a delightfui invention ; but, meanwhile, juvenile dressing is the last road 
we should recommend them to take. She who is ashamed to wear a cos- 
tume as old as herself, may rely upon it she only looks older than her 
costume. 

Ofcourse there are many who belong to this class more from necessity 
than choice, and who simply do as others do, whatever the fashion may 
be—also many, or most, we would hope, who are irreproachable on the 
score of propriety, however they may fall short of our standard of the 
picturesque. But why should they not unite both? It is so obvious that 
the walls of an old hall should be hung with fine heavy tapestry, instead 
of being covered with flimsy paper, or faced with modern scagliola. 

The French, we must say, are much cunninger than we in this matter. 
Indeed they know how to unite the very highest etfect of fashion with a 
religious observance of the decorum due to years. Whenever one does 
see inan English assembly an ancient lady who makes no attempt to dis- 
guise her time of life, and yet pleases as a splendid picture, ten to one but 
your neighbour whispers—‘ How like the Faubourg !’* 

If all ages are to dance to one tune, it should be a minuet and not a jig 
If there is to be but one standard of garb, we are bound in duty to con- 
sider the grandmother first. The grand-daughter will not look so ill in 
her close Gnschial ae she in the girl’s low dress. It is invidious, too, to 
fix any time for drawing the line between them. No one likes to tell 
their years, except the impertinently young, or the wonderfully old, and 
no one need if they do not belie them in other respects. The certain age, 
too, which is the true Rubicon, requires the most courage of all to avow. 
The conventual dresses of the eld Catholic times, which were assumed 
equally by those who remained in the world as by those who quitted it, 
were an admirable assistance in settling this point. A total change is 
easier than a partial; and when a lady of the elton time found her secu- 


lar garment no longer so becoming to her as it had been, she threw it off 








* We must nevertheless leave the very worst aspect of female old age 
to the iron pen of a French authoress:—“ Aux esclaves de la mode, quand 
toute jouissance d’amour propre est enlevée, quand tout intérét de pas- 
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altogether, and saffered no mortification in assuming a garb which was 
no positive blazon of age, though the greatest accommodation to it. 

Let no one think we exaggerate the importance of dress. As far a8 
we see, there is nothing that can be proved to be half so important. 
Whether we visit old countries, or discover new, or reaJ history, or study 
mankind under this aspect or that, but one and the same result invaria- 
bly presents itself, viz. that human nature, in all times and in all latitudes, 
is found, has beea found, and will ever be found with the same wants and 
wishes, passious and propensities, promises and disappointments—ouly in 
a different dress :—that, as the author of Sartor Resartus would say, Man 
is the same clothes-horse, whether painted in the high rutf of Zucchero, 
or in the low collar of Sir Joshua. 

In a portrait-painter this is especially apparent. Difference of costume 
is tohim what difference of scenery is to the landscape-painter. It is not 
all, but it is a great portion of that which makes a Gainsborough not a 
Holbein, and a Cuyp not aClaude. It is as much, and more perhaps, the 
rigid stuffs which made Holbein stiff, and the flowing draperies which 
made Vandyke graceful, or vice versa. The portrait-painter, too, is after 
all the only real authority for the true spirit of acostume. Missals and 
monuments, and the Bayeux tapestry, and the Harleian manuscripts will 
furnish curious details for the antiquary, and such a satirist as Hogarth 
absurd extremes for the critic; butit is the general portrait-artist that can 
alone steer between the hobby of an individual, or the fashion of a season, 
and give us that prevailing effect under which the costume of a period 
should be viewed. ’ 

Holbein is our earliest authority for thereal every-day aspect of English 
society. In his time that principle of deference for age was in vogue 
which we have been endeavouring to recommend. People started with 
the supposition that fifty years and upwards was the only sensible time 
of a woman’s life ; and those who had the misfortune to be younger had 
to make the best of it, being probably assisted by some suspicion that the 
greater the disparity between themselves aud their costume the better 
they looked. 

The dress of the majority ef Holbein’s portraits is of all others best 
adapted to secure an honourable retreat for waning charms. Beneath 
the stern buckler of the deep stomacher it mattered not what kind of 
shape lay concealed, for all were reduced to the same level. Beneath 
the stiff diamond-shaped cap—closed carefully between the edge and the 
temples with gold tissue—it was all one whether the hair was thick or 
thin, black, red, or white, for none at all was seen. The high make of 
the dress on back and shoulders covered what might be very beautifal 
in the bride, but prevented a deal ofrheumatism inthe matron. The 
modest and becoming partlet—a kind of habit-shirt made of good stout 
opake materials—tilled up all the space the ground left bare, and button- 
ed high up the throat with embroidered collar or frill. The handker- 
chief, fastened upon the back of the cap in old clumsy folds which puz- 
zle costume-hunters to account for, could be let down, as it had been 
generally worn in the previous reign, snug and warm round the shoulders 
and kept out many adraught. The sleeves were full and close and 
down to the wrists, with a ruffle half covering the hand, while all tell- 
tale outline was effectually stopped, as in Holbein’s drawing of the 
buxom old Lady Butts, py a short mantle edged with fur. The cap more 
especially favoured those whom, now-a-days, we consider the worst 
treated. The decided colours of its materials, the jewels along the border, 
and the gold tissue often interwoven with scarlet threads, enlivened the 
duskiest complexion, while the stitf angular forms relieved the hardest 
features. ‘The mask of the face stood out sharply defined, but well sup- 
ported. The profile toldnobly. The side of the cap descending along 
the cheek assisted to give the perfect oval in the young, and to conceal 
that junction between the thrvat and the jaw-bone on which time is most 
legible. Altogether it was a head-dress too old in itself for any one to 
look very old init. In this costame we see much to account for that pe- 
culiar truthfulness in Holbein which, to our view, so amply compensates 
for the absence of the laxer graces of a later period. | With forms so set- 
tled and rigid no latitude was left to a painter. All ages looked stitf and 
decorous auike, or, if they do not, it was no fault of the dress. 

But lest this should be thought too hard upon the young, it is evident 
that some choice was left to them, especially in the way of head-dress, 
This isseen in the drawings of Catherine Howard, of the Lady Audley, 
and of the exquisite Lady of Richmond with her downcast eyes, where a 
small circlet with drapery pendent from it fits on abont half-way of the 
head, advancing over the ears, and fastening under the chin; the hair 
being divided down the centre, and laid in simple bands low on the 
cheeks. ‘This isa head-dress which the youngest beauty would find it 
no hardship to adopt, while, to show how much the costume makes the 
painter, Holbein’s pencil is as graceful here as if it had been guided 
by Eastlake. The partlet too was made to come off on dress occasions, 
as we see in Anne Boleyn’s and Jane Seymour’s pictures—the square form 
ofthe stomacher showing the bust to advantage; and even when on, a but- 
ton or two unfastened answered the same purpose. 

Queen Catherine Parr by Holbein is a good model also for those ladies 
who, though not precisely in the yellow leaf, are somewhat on the turn, 
Catherine herself not being above thirty years of age at the time. Her 
dress is black, in ample foids about the person; the throat seen, though 
the bustis covered ; asleuder border of hair visible beneath the close- 
sitting matronly hood ;—while the drapery pendent from it, and the 
large bustling sleeves, get rid of all that precision of outline which ao 
one las any occasion to show or see. 

From Holbein to Vandyke we may reckon acentury : for the one died 
in 1554, and the other in 1641; and nocentury in English history shows 
such acomplete revolution in female costume. In Queen Elizabeth, 
about half way between them, with her enormous ruffs, hideous wigs, 
allegorical garments, all equally overladen and exposed, we see the re- 
presentative of all that was extravagant, tasteless, and indelicate ; and in 
the Queen of Scots, with her sweet hood, small lawn rutf, high sombre 
dress, and transparent veil over it, the model ofall that was simple, grace- 
ful, and decorous :—Each the head of a fashion of which our galleries af- 
ford us plenty of specimens; the elder and the plainer portions of the 
community, perhaps oftener imitating the follies of her Majesty than the 
proprieties of the widowed Mary, and vice versa :—a circumstance, we 
understand, especially observable at some late Fancy-Balls, 

Still there remains no general picture on the mind; for the diversities 
ofform were endless. Vandyke, like Holbein, seemed to lock the wheels 
of fashion for a time, and has bequeathed a distinct type. The great- 
grand-children of those who had sat for Holbein now sat to him, but as 
differently apparelled ascan well be imagined. Hair playing, drapery 
flowing, dropping laces, delicate linens, glossy silks,—the stiff, wide, 
standing petticoat supplanted by a slender lengthened train—the head, 
the throat, the bust, the arms all bare—the contour of the figure all given, 
except where some rich drapery, secure in its own strength and glittering 
inits own light, wandered apparently at random across the figure, and 
was either caught up by a massive aigrette, or fellin ponderous folds be- 
low—a costume of apparent ease, but of infinite care—graceful, natural, 
withal a little indecorous—one which Vandyke alone seems tohave been 

entitled to paint, and the young and lovely to wear. Instead of the mean 
average of a lady’s age being now rated at fifty and upwards, it fell to 
fifteen and under ; for some of Vandyke’s female portraits have even al- 
most aninfantine appearance, and with their playful hair curling all over 
the head, their short waists, tight pearl necklaces, thin transparent skins, 
and wandering artless eyes, and their full fair bust with only a rose by 
way ofa tucker, they remind us of some round-chesied child who has 
outgrown her frock, or of those waxen dolls, with expansive pink 


open shops. 

But, as we have explained before, acostume which is the special friend 
of youth and beauty, is a terrible tyrant to old age and homeliness. Any 
covering of Nature is better than any imitation of her, and imitations 
there will be when Nature herself is the Fashion. All whom she refused 
to help now did as they do stil] and ever will do—they helped themselves, 





Those who had neither fine hair nor fine complexions wore false; and 
what they could not mend they do not cover the more for that. We 
| hardly remember any very old woman by Vandyke, except such as his 
| Infantas of Spain and his Margaret of Parma, whe are painted in their 
| conventual garments; but there are plenty of specimens of a time of life 
| for which such a costume as this was desperately out of season. His Ala- 
thea Talbot isan example. She had evidently always been ugly, and 
apparently never been young. Nevertheless she is represented with her 
hair curling all over her head, and low on to her eye-brows—a decided 
| wig—her cheeks doubly painted, first by herself, and then by Vandyke 
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necks, which tie about without shame and without chemisettes in the | 








delicate features and waxen complexions, where it paass in << golden 
or chesnut curls, and cast violent shadows on pink fureheads. It became 
the round pearly Flemish faces, always fair and always fat, of Terburg’s 
and Netscher’s ladies, who generally appear in this coiffure. It did well 
for faces like little villas, which may be overgrown with creepers, or 
overhung with willows; but fine features, like fine mansions, want space 
around them, and least of all can the smooth expanse of the forehead be 
spared ; and dark complexions require the relief of still darker masses of 
hair; and dark massive hair is meant to lie lenguidly in grand easy folds, 
and not to twist and twirl and stand on tiptoe in trivial transparent curls. 
We grudge the fine foreheads that have been frittered away by this coif- 
fure, and long to lift up all that smothering fringe, and throw open the 
upper lights of the face. Honthorst’s picture of the Queen of Bohemia is 
aspecimen of this, She has the finely pronounced features, deep melan- 
choly eyelids, and prophetic expression of Charles I.—a face, when young, 
to have bound with a classic fillet like a Cassandra—when old, to have 
swathed in drapery like one of Michael Angelo’s Fates—or, at any age, to 
have crowned with a royal diadem like a Queen as she had been ;—but 
which, as here given, with the dark heavy hair, like a curtain halfway 
down, hanging in a straight line over her eyebrows, and doubtless truer 
to reality thus than in Vandyke’s lighter forms, looks as if all the real ex- 
pression of the tace were quenched—as if, like herself, it had been de- 
prived of its native rights and inheritance. 

This coitfure continues into the time of Charles II., only that the little 
curls hang longer and looser, and seem, like the rest of the costume, to 
have arrived at their places more by accident than design. As for Lely’s 
pictures, they are neither to be considered asauthority for old nor for young. 
His ladies can only be compared to Irish beggars, wandering, roofless, 
without clothes enough to cover them, and what they have all hanging 
by a single pearl. The contour of the figure, utterly concealed in some 
parts by a huddled confusion of drapery, in others is not concealed by 
anything at all—a profusion of gown just about their knees, but a great 
falling off above, as if it had slipped trom their shoulders and tumbled in- 
to their laps—a costume they have apparently slept in the night before 
coming to Sir Peter’s studio, or might retire to rest in without change 
immediately on quitting it—all looking young and fair and merry, but 
none in the least innocent. Asto an old woman by Lely, we might as 
well expect a young one by Rembrandt, or a refined one by Rubens. Such 
an anomaly does not exist. Poor Catherine of Braganza, in his second 
picture of her, painted with a loose scarf over her chemise, is as old a sit- 
ter as any he ever attempted, but sfie looks more like a bloated child 
cheated of a box of sugar-plums than a corpulent middle-aged ill-used 
woman. 

We pass over Hogarth. Unquestionable as is his authority for portions 
and details of a woman’s dress, we see it rather as subservient to his par- 
ticular intention, ard that intention one of singling out particular charac- 
teristics, than as indicative of the average appearance of society. Ho- 
garth dressed his women doubtless strictly in the fashion of the day, but 
still always strictly for his own purposes. They are always ogling, leer- 
ing, scolding, or simpering, and the dress doing the same. Neither would 
he have painted costume, nor the Spectator written upon it, had not that 
which fell under their notice been rather the vovelty than the order of 
the day. Hogarth dealt in extremes. His costumes can be equally all 
that is modest, as all that is bold; and of course he was right, tor a Ho- 
garth will find both in any age or garb. He would have made Lely’s 
oose undress look modest, or Holbein’s rigid covering impudent, if it had 
suited his purpose; but this Joes not tell us how far the general character 
of the dress of that time was expressive of either. 

We leap at once to him who has dune more than any one else to vindi- 
cate the art of portrait painting as indigenous to our country—who 
started it afresh from its lethargy, and recovered it from its errors—pla- 
ced himself at once above all his countrymen who had preceded him, 
and has remained above all who has followed. Like Holbein and Van- 
dyke, Sir Joshua put his stamp upon the times; or rather, like a true 
artist and philosopher, he took that aggregate impression which the times 
gave. Each has doubtless given his sitters a character of his own; but 
this is not our argument. Each has also made his sitters what the cos- 
tume of the time contributed to make them. If Vandyke’s women are 
dignified and lofty, it is his doing, for he was dignified and lofty in all his 
compositions ; if they are also childish and trivial, it is the accident of 
the costume ; for he was never either in his other pictures. If Reynolds’s 
sitters are all simple, earnest, and sober, it is because he was the artist, 
for he was so in all he touched; if they are also stately, refined, and in- 
tellectual, it was the effect of the costume, jor he was not so in his other 
conceptions. For instance, Lady St. Asaph, with her infant, lolling on a 
couch, in a loose tumbled dress, with her feet doubled under her, is s0- 
ber and respectable looking—in spite of dress and position. Mrs. Hope, 
in an enormous cabbage of a cap, with her hair over her eyes, is blowsy 
and vulgar in spite of Reynolds. 

To our view the average costume of Sir Joshua was excessively beau- 
tiful. We go through a gallery of his portraits with feelings of intense 
satisfaction, that there should have been a race of women who could 
dress so decorously, so intellectually, and withal so becomingly. Not a 
bit of the costume appeals to any of the baser instincts, There is noth- 
img to catch the vulgar or fix the vicious. All is pure, noble, serene, be- 
nevolent. They seem as if they would care for nothing we could offer, 
them, if our deepest reverence were not with it. We stand before them 
like Satan before Eve, *‘ stupidly good,” ready to abjure all the fallacies 
of the Fathers, all the maxims of the moderns—ready to eat our own 
words, if they disapproved them—careless what may have been the 
name or fame, family or fortune, of such lofty and lovely creatures—yea, 
careless of their very beauty, for the sou/ that shines through it. And 
then to think that they are all dead ! 

The mere inventory is soon given. An enormous pile of powdered 
hair, rising with an easy curve direct from the forehead, and ascending 
story upon story, with jewels or feathers intermixed, or a scarf carelessly 
wound round it. The dress fitting close to the figure—made high on the 
shoulders and low infront. The sleeves tight, and finishing at the elbow 
with deep double or treble ruffles. Tne waist long and small, with a 
rich girdle slung round it. The skirt descending in heavy folds, much 
the same as in the Vandyke portraits, or tacked up round the waist in 
coquettish putts, showing a rich petticoat underneath. Sometimes a 
graceful upper robe with collar an facings of ermine, entirely open in 
front, and held on apparently only by the loose sleeves through which 
the arms are passed. Plenty of rich laces, edge over edge up to the 
throat for the old, or a frill round the throat for the elderly—no tags or 
trumpery, or reliance on small manceuvres, but all in good large musses 
and continuous lines. ; 

But the refined and intellectual side of this costume is not so easily 
described. ‘This first resides especially in the shoulders and bust, which, 
owing perhaps to the superincumbent weight of the head, bend slightly 
ievard with ineffable grace, showing us as plain as possible the flat 
well-shaped back we do not see. Beautifully does the dress sit round 
this portion of the figure, clinging cl.sely rather than fitting vd 
with none of that stuffed appearance too common in our modern belles— 
(who seem as if they took the shape of their dresses, and not vice versa 
—as if they were cast into them like metals into a mould)—but breaking 
into a thousand easy puckers and folds, as if the dress followed the sweet 
windings of the form in its own free way, rather than was strained tight 
to display it. The waist too—we have said it was long and small—but 
we should not know where it was at all, but for those easy lines which 
wrap round it, and for that rich girdle which has slipped down naturally 
to the smallest part. Then the high make of the dress on the shoulders 
has a peculiar refinement, giving that vestal-like narrowness to this part 
of the person which conveys the idea of feminine delicacy and elasticity, 
rather than of masculine width and strength :—the chest, however, not 
contracted, but showing its free rise by the graceful oval with which the 
line of the dress dips across it. Lightly does this portion of the figure 
rise from the spreading drapery below, like an urn from its pedestal, and 
lightly does it carry that ponderous head-dress above, as if its action were 
steadied but not encumbered by the weight. 

In this high head-dress lies the intellect of the picture, and a thousand 
other charms. Wherever we see the upward line of the forehead continued 
whether in the grandest specimen of ancient art, or the commonest cos- 
tume of peasant life, we feel that a mental dignity is given to the whole 
person. It is the idea of elevation in the part where by nature it is most 
noble which conveys this impression. A woman thus costumed looks a 








High Priestess, dedicated to noble things. This is more —— the 
| case when it is the hair itself which gives this height to the head. For, 


sion est ravi, il reste pour plaisirs le mouvement, la clarté des lustres, le | —a heavy double chin—a dress sedulously open, and all-deterioration of | of all the weapons of beauty which a woman possesses for good or for 

ourdonnement de la foule. Apres tous les réves de l'amour ou de!’am- | quality carefully made up for by a proportionate increase of quantity: | evil, it is her hair in which lies most of the expression ofeither. It is the 
bition, subsiste encore le besoin de bruire, de veiller, de dire: j’y ctais | Doubtless a fine Vandyke, but, for all that, a quiz! Even the heroic Char- | low head, with loose wandering tresses, more than any other feature of 
hier, j'y serai demain. C'est un triste spectacle que celui de ces femmes | lotte de la Tremouille, Countess of Derby, whose young and graceful nad dress, or undress, which, from the days of the syrens of mythology to 


eee, somes leurs rides sous des fleurs, et couronnent leurs fronts | ture by Jansen was one of the greatest attractions at the British Gal ery | those of Charles II.’s “ glorious gallery,” has most undeniably revealed 
ves de diamans et de plumes. Chez elles tout est faux—la taille, le | last summer, appears, when sitting to Vandyke, with at least ten years | the Delilah. Gather them up, or conceal them under a hood, and the wo- 


teint, les cheveux, le sourire. Chez elles tout est triste—la parure, le | thrown off her dress, and many more than that added to her age man is reformed. On this account very long loose flowing hair is only 
’ la ganete. Spectres echappés aux saturnales d’une autre e que,| It must be admitted, too, that the airy ringletty style of c ifft . hich | suitable for child - very young girls. A woman with her hair on her 
elles viennent s’as banc ’anjourd’ hai io is one “tort mapa alr tap Ahem aye heey te. Sag Sacre ta tence ene wlan Be we tee ete Beg Fcc 
J seoir aux banquets d’aujourd’hui, comme pour donner | is one of the distinctive marks of this painter, was only becoming, even | shoulders infallibly looks untidy, or something worse. 
4 la jeanesee une triste legon de philosuphie—comme pour lui dire: c'est | in the young, to the most evanescent species of beauty. To the “higher | What countenance is there also which does not improve with the un- 


Gm Que vous passcrez. styles of physiognomy itcan never have been favourable. It suited small | covering of the forehead ?—not protruding, bare and bald, as when the 
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847. | Che Albion. 





Blazzy are not {itted, either by education, social Ley or innate a oop ae a —s from the last novel, illustrative of fashionable life in 
iety; j i ics and their ve articular sian circles. | 
ee Mr. pty { a peep good pMne iad Blazzy had at length compounded the punch to his liking, and was in 

The pompous gentleman here wheeled suddenly round, and walked | no humour to submit, with his usual meekness, to the snappish reproofs 
off, with an air of infinite dignity, whilst the young lawyer—for Johnson | of his spoase; s9 the shrill upper notes of the matrimonial duet were dis- 
had recently been admitted to the bar—looked atter him with mingled | tinctly heard issuing from the basement, (as the cayeutanens theatre of 
surprise and good humour; but at length, giving way to the latter feel- | all sorts of mysterious domestic operations 1s called,) when ne nu- 

ing, threw hiinself into a chair, and gave way to a tit of load and uncon- | merous group of the guests made their appearance, and were ushered 
trollable laughter. b into the parlour by a servant in livery, got up by Mrs. Blazzy expressly 

Now, Mr. George Washington Blazzy regarded himself as a Democrat | for the occasion, and consisting of one of Blazzy’s old coats, with red 
of the very first water. An expression of the slightest doubt of his claim | flannel collar and cuffs, and au amazing profusion of enormous brass but- 
to the title would lave been construed a mortal affront. His devotion to | tons. Tae Hon. Mr. Whipple appeared to be the lion of this newly- 
“the party,” indeed, had lately been rewarded by a clerkship of a thou- | arrived party. He was about forty years of age, a house-painter in ae «4 
sand dollarsa year, and, as we have just seen, ke was most resolutely de- | the Northern cities, had just been returned to Congress, and regarde 
termined to maintain the dignity of his distinguished official station. A himself as a perfect lady-killer. He was a tall, lank personage, with a 
Democrat in otlice, anda Democrat in want of one—Blazzy, the baker, in sma'l, cunning gray eye, an awful aquiline nose, and a mouth which cer- 
Fayetteville, and Blazzy, the otlice-holder, in Washington—are very dif- | tainly could not possibly have been made any larger, unless his ears, 
ferent beings. So, congratulating himself on the success with which he | which stood out pig Hy like the handles of a tureen, had been 
had rebuked the unpardonable misconduct of the young lawyer, Blazzy placed farther bac on his head. A perpetual smirk presided on the 
strode along the Avenue, looking as important as if the whole burden of | features of Whipple, and assured you that their owner was the handsom- 
the Federal Government rested onjhis shoulders. ; est an in creation—in his own estimation, that is. Whipple, since his 

Having reached the Treasury buildings, Mr. a prepared himself | return to Congress, had been a hard student of Webster, [the spelling- 
for the arduous labours of the day. That is to say, Mr. Blazzy dawdled | book man,] and every sentence gave you proof of his progress in the sci- 
for an hour over the newspapers ; yawned; lighted a cigar ; opened five | ence of words. As he walked into the room a lady hung fondly on each 
or six letters; yawned ; read the letters ; filed them ; yawned ; stepped | arm, and eloquently looked their gratitude for the distinguished honour 
out fora “drink ;” copied three pages of an official document—one | of the Congressman’s gallant attentions. Whipple was in an ecstacy. 
o'clock; another ‘drink ;” purchased three cents worth of pea-nuts| ‘My dear Mrs. Grabb,” said he, affectionately leering on one of the 
from the old apple-woman on the first lading ; asked credit till to-mor- ladies, a fat little woman with golden locks and a bewitching strabismus, 
row, obtained it, returned to his desk ; yawned—two o'clock ; threw the | “ there is such an exuberant influence in the presence of lovely woman! 
shells of the pea-nuts out of the window; yawned—half past two| “Oh! Mr. Whipple, you are so complimentary,” lisped the lady, atfect- 
o'clock ; took down his hat and coat, brushed them ; locked up hisdesk , | ing to blush. , 

awned—five minutes to three ; put on his coat and hat, smiled, walked “ Really,” continued the gallant Mees on “if we were not occasionally 
1omeward to dimer ; recollected that the butcher refused him longer | permitted to refresh ourselves in the embalming air relevant of feminine 
credit that morning, so stopped at Fuller’s and took a “drink” with | sweetness, we could hardly sustain the excessive labour of our legislative 
“the Colonel ” enactinents.”’ = 

Meanwhile, Mrs. and the Misses Blazzy were ina state of delightful) ‘ You must indeed find the House vera fatiguing?” was timidly sug- 
excitement. It was the anniversary of the day which witnessed the ad- | gested, in a rather marked Scottish accent, by the other lady—a lank, 
vent of the charming Miss Lydia into the world, and her doting mamma | faded spinster of thirty, with a tartan scarf on her shoulders, and who 
had consented to honour it by giving what she called a “sworrey re- | seemed quite overcome with the happiness of leaning on a real Congress- 
chercy.” : ; man’s arm. . : 2 yo 

“So this is what you call coming home early to assist me ?”’ exclaimed | ‘Quite so, quite so, I assure you, my dear Miss McCorkéydale,” Whip- 
Mrs. Blazzy, in asharp, snappish tone, as her cara sposa made his appear- | ple replied, with a sigh, “ bat you know we must be prepared to serve 
ance about five o’clock ia the afternoon. our beloved country with self-sacrificing devotion!” ’ 

“T assure you, my dear,” said Blazzy, in the meekest possible key, “I| Mrs. Blazzy was profuse in her expressions of delight in being favoured 
have made every possible. effurt to comply with your wishes. 1 have | with the presence of the Hon. Mr. Whipple at her “ sworrey rechercy. 
invited” “ Now, Ido hope,” said she, with one of her blandest smiles, “ you 

“Who, who have you invited to my ‘sworrey ?’ Well, I declare ! | will make yourself at home. I du not know what we should have done 
Some more of your mechanics, I suppose?” And the offended lady | without you. Lydia was very much afraid that, after the fatigue of speak- 
tossed her head, which was at present adorned by sundry twisted frag-|ing—oh! such a speech, she says, she never listened to in her life! The 
ments of the “ National Latelligencer,” with an air of superlative disdain. ladies in the gallery were quite magnetized, Mr. Whipple—indeed they 

“ Madam, I’d have you know,” returned the important official, “ that 1| were, Mr. Whipple; and I do hope you will make yourself at home. 
have taken proper measures for the rebuke of that assault on the social Lydia, my dear, fetch your album; I am sure Mr. Whipple will not re- 
position of my family ; and as for your taunt, it is altogether inapplicable | fuse. And how do you do, my dear Mrs. Grabb?| What a beautifal silk 
to me ;? aad Blazzy threw himself doggedly iutoa chair, thatis! At Clagett’s? Miss McCorkeydale, [ am so happy! Let me get 

“Oh, it’s all very well ior you to talk about our social position, Mr. B.,” | you a parmer—[such a nice young man, so very geuteel, one of the very 
retorted the lady : “I should like to know how you could ever have in-| first families in Virginia.] Miss McCorkeydale, allow me to make you 
troduced your daughters into the refined circles of polished society. I | acquainted with Mr. Swaim. Mr. Swaim, let me make you acquainted 
fancy, Mr. B, that my opportuaities—my connexions, Mr. B.—my ac-} with Miss McCorkeydale; there now, do make yourself at home, and ex- 
quaintance with the torms and usages ot the bon mots, Mr. B., have. not|cuse me.” And thus she ran on from one to the other of her guests, who 
been lost here in Washington.” were now arriving in great numbers, the rooms being already a!most 

To this impassioned appeal, what could the crest-fallen Blazzy reply ? | quite full. 

He had not a word to say, aid wisely retreated, leaving his amiable part- The entree of the Flipkinses, whose appearance relieved poor Mrs. Blaz- 
ner in sole possession of the field. 





and ready to receive the “don mots.” Blazzy was still in the basement, | of the greatest of the great Southern planters. He was a heavy-faced, 
very busy compounding the punch, which he kept constantly tasting, coarse-looking man of about fifty, with twinkling eyes nearly hidden by 
tasting, only, however, to find it grow still more and more difficult to give | shaggy brows, ofa bright reddish hue. Mrs. Flipkias was tall and thin, 
to the tluid the precise degree of sweetness and strength. Now it was/| Her chin, which was graced by a wart of most aristocratic proportions, 
too weak—unow it was quite too strong—now it needed the addition of | was very receding, and seemed modestly bent on retreating quite into 
a little more sugar—now another lemon would be a decided improve- | her neck, evincing a serious misunderstanding with the nose, which 
ment: so exceedingly hard is it to suit the delicate taste of connoisseurs | threw itself boldly forward with 2 considerably aspiring expression. She 

x was dressed in full ball-room costume, with a gauze shawl thrown negli- 





in “the ardent! 
“Well, now, I do hope the Flipkinses will come !” soliloquized Mrs. } geutly over her angular shouders ; and in her arms she carried a little 
Blazzy, as she slowly rocked herself in the chair, keeping her head turn-| pet dog, on which she lavished continual caresses. The daughters, 
ed towards the fractured mirror, which had been got—such a bargaifi! | three thin, sallow girls, not out of their teens, had graduated with the 
—at Gen. Van Duzen’s sale; “it would be sucha triumph over these | highest honours at Rutgers Female Institute, “ talked French like a books 
hateful creatures, the Stubbses! And then young Shad, the uephew, | (so said their cousin, Mr. Zerubbabel Shad) and every seasun they intro- 
promised to come ; there might be a worse match for Lydia, though his | duced at St. John’s the latest fashions from Paris. No wonder, then 
family is rather plebeian! And this is her nineteenth birthday! Well, | that, as they were introduced, there was an instant cessation of the loud 
after all ;” aud here Mrs. Blazzy rose and stood silently regarding | hum of conversation in Mrs. Blazzy’s crowded ‘ saloon,” as Mr. Swaim 
herself in the glass. persisted in styling the rooms. Flipkins pushed his way through the 
The survey, of course, see ned to afford her a great deal of satisfaction. | crowd with the haughty bearing which an office of two thousand dol- 
And, indeed, thelady was not wanting in the highly respectable remains | lars a year was justitied in assuming amongst a parcel of inferior clerk- 
of persona! charms which, twenty years ago, gave her an undoubted ships, varying from five hundred to twelve hundred and fifty, not to 
title to rank as one of the belles of the city of Baltimore—famed all the speak of his matrimonial connection with the great Southern planter. 
world over for the beauty of its daughters. Her face, it is true, had lost | ‘The Misses Flipkins jabbered together in boarding-school French; but 
the pleasant air of girlhood, and now wore the hackneyed expression of | really, considering that they regarded themselves as beings of another 
the vulgar woman of the world ; but her figure was tall, finely propor-| sphere, who had graciously condescended to mingle with an inferior 
tioned, and terminated in a really very small toot and ankle, on which her | creation for one mght only, by particular request, they looked exceed- 
eye was rested with evident pride, as she exposed them more fully to | ingly amiable and forgiving, even smilling on Mrs. Blazzy, and exchang- 
view, by raising the skirt of her dress. ing with Lydia several remarks on the state of the weather. 
* Yes,’ she murmured, “ there’s the foot and ankle that once broke the The hostess, perfectly delighted with the unusual brilliance of her 
men’s hearts !” “sworrey rechercy,” fawned on the Flipkinses with ludicrous assiduity ; 
“My! gooduess gracious ! mamma !” abruptly exclaimed Miss Lydia | but Blazzy himself, invigorated by his labours in the basement, felt more 
—a pale, gawky girl, with a wild, staring eye, and dress cut very low in | than ever disposed to “ iaintain his social position,” and was not at all 
the neck—as she unceremoniously stepped before her maternal parent, | pleased with the excessive homage which his brother official received. 
and busied herself in giving additional grace to the tiny lock which had} “ In a country of equal rights, Root,” said he to a grim-looking old fel- 
been trained to repose on each cheek immediately in front of the ear, vy | low ina bottle-green coat, closely buttoned up to the chin, with whom he 
means of frequent twisting with the forefinger and thumb, previously | had been conversing on the prospects for the next Presidency when Flip- 
moistened in the fair creature’s mouth—“ goodness gracious! youdon’t| kins entered the roon—“in a country like ours, of equal rights and 
mean to wear that hateful turban to-night 7” equal privileges, it is rather disgusting to see men assume such airs of 
‘Why, my dear, certainly ; it is the exact pattern of that which Mrs. superiority, as that Flipkins does!" 
General Dutf wears at the levees!” “ ; “It is contrary to the immutable principles of eternal justice,” said 
“Well, mamma, you are so queer !”’ replied her affectionate daughter: | Root, with great emphasis. 
“at your age “ Buthe has managed to stick so long in his office, that he thinks he 


‘‘Godown to the basement, Miss, and see what that man’s about,” | may lord it over us all. You know how he bamboozled Tyler?” Blazzy 
broke in the insulted matron, with unconcealed peevishness : * tell him | inquired. J 


to come up instantly. 1 expect the company every minute.” 
|+,‘* Papa! ma tells you to come up here instantly !’’ shouted Miss Lydia 

from the door of the parlour ; “ she expects the company every minute !” 
she added, at the top of her voice, but instantly exclaimed, in soft, die- 














“Tyler was but the selvage of a man, and hanging would have been 
too good for him, according to the immutable principles of eternal jus- 


——— —— 





were heard throughout the rooms. Whipple was leaning gracefully on 
the piano, and expressed his delight by placing his hand on his ‘ 
and looking unutterable things at Miss Flipkins, as she cast her eyes 
downward, and heaved an audible sigh; Mrs. Grabb and half a dozen of 
the ladies were hanging on the skirts of the Congressman in mute ad- 
miration, and Swaim stood immediately behind the young lady, smiling 
most complacently, and gently fanning himself with his’ perfumed pocket 
handkerchief. 

“The music is very touching,” said Mr. Doughhead, the poet. 

“ Really. when I was in Paris” began Mr. Swaim. , 

r Yes, i dare say,” added Doughhead, interrupting him; but, Miss 
Flipkins, what do you think of that staccato movement?” 

“ Sir!” drawled out the young lady, affecting to be quite astounded by 
the excessive liberty which the poetaster had taken. 

“Why, I was venturing the remark, madam,” stammered Doughhead, 
‘that the staccato movement—that is, that the passages in thirds—in- 
deed, 1 might say, perhaps, with due respect to your transcendent musical 
skiil, madam, that the brilliancy” 


“ Precisely!” again exclaimed Swaim, “I recollect hearing Herz when 
I was in Paris’’ 

“I was about to speak, Madam,” continued Doughhead, rather rudely, 
“of _ brilliant allegro; your liquid tone, and c arming quantity—so 
simple’’— 

“Just so!” broke in Swaim; ‘jast so! so chaste! when I was in 
Paris, Miss F lipkins”’ 

“ Did you ever see the poet Morris?” asked the young lady, addressing 
Mr. Charles Augustus Tooley. 

“Oh! I was quite intimate with him when in New York,” replied the 
precocious youth, much flattered by the notice of a young lady so nearly 

















zy from a ioad of uneasiness, created quite a sensation. Flipkins had a | 
At half-past seven, Mrs. and the Misses Blazzy were all in full dress, | salary of no less than two thousand a year, and his wife’s father was one | 





tice,” remarked the other, vehemently squirting a mouthful of tobacco. | 








away notes, “Oh! ol! gracious! ma ! ma!” at the same time suddenly 


retreating into the parlour, 
“ What’s the matter, Miss !”” asked Mrs. Blazzy. 


“Oh! ma, there’s Mr. Swaim out in the hall,and he must have heard 


me !” 

Before Mrs. Blazzy could make any reply, the young gentleman, who 
unexpected appearance had so agitated Miss Lydia, glided rather than 
walked into the room. Mr. Swaim was a clerk in the Post Office De. 


partment, and, as he was connected with “one of the very first families 
in Virginia,” his society was much sought after by all elderly ladies of | table” 


such aristocratic ideas as Miss Lydia’s atfectionate mother. Swaim was 
tall and cadaverous, but Mrs. Blazzy pronounced his form to be the very 
pink of gentility. His eyes were very dark and very glassy; and as 
nature had been rather niggardly in supplying him with hair, the almost 
total want of that article on the brows, and the short, thin, and singed 
looking eyelashes, gave to the gentleman’s optics a strangely uncouth 
expression. The outline of Swaim’s face closely approached a right an- 
gle, and as his chin was adorned by some half dozen long bristling hairs, 
Whilst his scanty locks were parted in the middle, and being brushed 
stiffly over each temple, so as to stand out like a pair of miniature horns, 
the whole contour of his visage reminded one of a charge of pikes in the 
lrish rebellion. Swaim was dressed with elaborate care. The tie of his 
white neckcloth had cast him a couple of hours. He wore deep frills, 
edged with lace, on his wrists; and his vest, richly embroidered, had 
beeu imported, at the cost of a whole week’s salary, directly from Paris, 
in which city, it seemed, he had once resided for a few months, as at/aché 
of the legation—a circumstance adding immensely to his importance, and, 
of course, never lost sight of by him. 

“My dear Madam Blazzy,” lisped Swaim, ina very soft, bland manner 
—Swaim was always so soft and bland—at the same time making a pro- 
found obeisance, according to the “ latest advices” of Signor Carusi. “I 
hove I have the honour of finding you in the enjoyment of your usua! 
good health. Whata charming saloon! When in Paris - But pardon 
me! Miss Lydia, I believe?” 

“Yes, Mr. Swaim. Lydia, my dear, will you entertain Mr. Swaim 
whilst I see what has become of poor Blazzy; the cares of office, you 

now, Mr. Swaim! Blazzy is kept very busy just now ; will you excuse 





me, Mr. Swaim?”’ and she swept, with infinite dignity, out of the room, | 


leaving Swaim to retail in the ears of Miss Lydia his newest etock of ele- 


juice in the direction of the fireplace, but, missing his mark, the discharge 
fell full on the skirts of the Congressman Whipple. 

“TI consider Flipkins anything but a true Democrat,” continued Blazzy, 
with increasing warmth. 

“ He’s a proud, overbearing, treaclierous aristocrat,” said Root, “ and 
according to the immutable principles’—— 

“IT won't stand it,” said Blazzy, rather talking to himself than his 
companion: “I won't stand it; but come, Root, let’s go down to the 
basement, and take a private drink.” 

“ Agreed,” said Root; and let me tell you that, according to the immnu- 
and the speaker hastened after his host, who led the way to 
the basement. 

In the mean time the rooms had become quite crowded, and Mrs. Blaz- 
zy declared herself as happy as if she were the President’s lady. Her 
triumph was complete. Even Mr. Zerubbabel Shad had gladdened her 
soul by his presence, and came accompanied by two of his friends—Mr. 
Charles Augustus Tooley a great literary genius, who had several exciting 
novels “in the press,” illustrative of men and manners in the highly re- 
tiued and fashionable circles of the Federal City, and Mr. Josiah Dough- 
|head, the celebrated lyric poet, whose effusions frequently graced the 
columns of the Washington newspapers. 

The elder Miss Flipkins now actually condescended to seat herself at 
the piano, and Mrs. Blazzy bustled through the crowd, entreating her 
guests to be all attention to Miss Flipkins’s song. Running her fingers 
over the instrument, kindly lent for the occasion by Mrs. Colonel Flat- 
catcher, and informing the company that it was “ shockingly out of tune” 
the young lady threw her eyes towards the ceiling, and ina shrill, reedy 
voice, favoured her auditors with one of Gen. George P. Morris’s out- 
pourings of passionate sentiment: 

“I never have been false to thee, 
The heart I gave thee still is thine ; 
Though thou hast been untrue to me, 
And I no more may call thee mine! 
Thy words, which flow unheeded now, 
Could once my heart-strings madly thrill! 
Love’s golden chain and burning vow 
Are broken, but I love thee still!’’ 








“« Bravo !—bravo !"'— Delightful!’—* How beantiful!’’ “ Sweet!’ 
‘““ What pretty words !""——“ What a lovely voice!” and such excl:m ttious 


related to ‘‘ one of the very first Southern families.” 
‘‘Pray, what is he like?” again inquired the accomplished Miss Flip- 


| kins. 
| “Oh! do tell, Mr. Tooley!’ exclaimed half a dozen of the other ladies, 


in one breath. 


| “ He’s tall and thin, unkimmonly gentee!—something about my figure,’”* 


said Tooley. 


“ Beautiful auburn!” said Tooley. 
“ Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Grabb, fondling one of her golden ringets. 
“He is somewhat eccentric,” continued Mr. Tooley. “He always 
composes in a beautiful Moorish costume, and his ears are adorned by 
beautiful rings, of the most unique workmanship.” 
“La, me ! how very interesting !”” exclaimed the ladies. 
| “ That reminds me of Artot,’ said Swain. “I met him in Paris.”,—— 
| What more the travelled young gentleman might have said we know 
| not; for at this instant Mr. Zerubbabel Shad, who was somewhat exhila- 
| rated by the punch he had drunk in the course of the evening, roared out, 
| with Stentorian energy, a certain popular melody, tothe unspeakable hor 
| ror of poor Mr. Blazzy, who seemed ready to sink through the floor. But 
| presently recovering herself, as Shad was silenced by Mr. Charles Augus- 
tus Tooley, she very dexterously attempted to turn the attention of the 
| company to Mr. Josiah Doughhead, by requesting him to favour her with 
jarecitation. The poet immediately complied, and delivered Hamlet’s 
| soliloquy with such startling effect as to attract all the servants from the 
| kitchen, and frighten Mrs. Flipkins’s poor lap dog into alarming convulsions. 
| Oh! my poor, dear, little Sth-port !’ exclaimed Mrs. Flipkins ; 
| don’t be s-tho much frightened! It’s only Mr. Doughhead ! Poor 
Sth-port !” 
| “The sympathetic allusions of the inferior creation,’ remarked Mr. 
Whipple, ‘are often very remarkable.” 
“How?” responded the lady, ‘poor, dear, be sth-till! That’s a good 
| little Sth-port!”’ 
“T was observing, my dear madam, that the feelings’—— 
“Yelp! yelp! yelp!” 
| “Oh! poor Sth-port! Do be sth-till !”’ 

“Yelp! yelp! yelp! 

“Now, ma’am, the puir thing seems vera sack,” said the tender Miss 
McCorkeydale, with great apparent compassion, “‘ wha would hae thocht 
| that Shaakspeer but och! there’s that odious brute has let flee his 

tobacco-juice richton my dress,” and forgetting ** dear Sth-port” in her 
own frightful calamity, the affectionate maiden flew off to explain her 
| misfortunes to poor Mrs. Blazzy. 
| Atthis instant Blazzy returned from the basement, arm-in-arm with 
the faithful Root, and fully resolved to administer a rebuke to the aristo- 
| cratic hauteur of Flipkins. Fortune favoured his design in a manner 
| quite unexpected. Sport,now recovered from the terrors of Doughhead, 
| was reposing on the hearthrug, and Mrs. Flipkins was just reaching for- 
| ward to accept a bondon and motto, which Mr. Whipple had that mo- 
| ment unfolded, and was presenting her with a very low bow, and one 
of his most fasginating smiles, when Blazzy stumbled forward, and with 
'his heel almost crushed to a jelly the leg of the unfortunate animal. 
| The yells of the dog were terrific, and the ladies and gentlemen all in- 
| stantly rushed to the spot, some of the former almost frightened to death 
| by fearful apprehensions of hydrophobia. 
| ‘Dear! dear! who could be so clumsy? the wretch!’’ exclaimed the 
| three Misses Flipkins, all in one breath. 


| 


| “Oh! Sth-port! Sth-port!” faintly ejaculated their mamma, with hys- 


| “ His hair!’ asked the ladies. 
| 
| 





| terical sobs. 
| “I’m really—very—sorry,” Blazzy began to apologize, and unfortu- 


nately lifting the dog’s leg, to ascertain the extent of the injury, the an- 
imal's shrieks were redoubled. 

“Oh! then, sir, it was you who insulted my dog—my wife, I mean, 
| sir?’’ exclaimed Flipkins, in a haughty, imperious tone. 

“What, the old tabby?” returned Blazzy, laughing, and trying to turn 
the matter off with a joke. 

“Good gracious! did you ever!” exclaimed the Misses Flipkins. 

“Sir, ifit were not in your own house”’ thundered Flipkins, almost 
choking with rage. 

‘“* Keep cool, Flipkins!” said Blazzy, with astonishing calmness. 

“Ido think according to the immutable—principles—of—eternal— 
justice’—hiccupped Root—*“ that is—equally—honour’”’ . 

“Silence, you tool,” shouted Flipkins, interrupting him; and then tarn-. 
ing fiercely to Blazzy, he continued, ‘You are a low-bred scoundrel, sir— 
thus grossly to insult a lady connected with one of the first Southern fami- 
lies, aud the mother of three beauteous daughters, and an only son, who 
died in infancy—and as I said, sir, if it were not in your own house, E 
would” 

. Oh! rot you and your first Southern family ! 1 defy you!” retorted the 
other. 

“Good !”” shouted Root—“ according to the immutable principles” 
|. “ Now, this is too much!’ exclaimed Flipkins, his face grown quite 
| livid with passion, and aiming a blow with his first at the imperturbable 

Blazzy. 

“Oh! oh! for mercy’s sake!” screamed poor Mrs. Blazzy, wringing 
her hands in an agony. 

“Mr. Whipple ! Mr. Whipple ! can’t you do something ?” screamed 
the rest of the ladies in full chorus. 

“Oh ! do—do !” re-echoed Mrs. Blazzy, in a voice of utter despair. 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Whipple, advancing towards the two dis- 
tinguished vilicials, who now stood fairly facing each other in a menac- 
ing attitude. But the gallant and peace-loving Whipple only hastened 
the catastrophe he wished to prevent, for ‘Mr. Zerubbabel Shad had 
amused himself with pinning the voluminous skirts of Mrs. Grabb to the 
coat-tails of Whipple, and, as he rushed forward to separate the combat- 
ants, the connection was broken with such violent abruptness that the 
Congressman lost his balance, and, striking headforemost against the 
vengeful Flipkins, drove that personage directly upon his antagonist, who 
staggered by the fierceness of the concussion, fell, in his turn, against the 
mantelpiece, overturning the lamp, but recovering himself in time to be- 
stow a stunning blow on the visage of Flipkins. 

The scene which now followed baffles description. The ladies shriek- 
ed and fainted ; the men sbouted ; the mirror was smashed into atoms ; 
crash went the tables and chairs ; the lights were extinguished ; till, 
finally, the whole neighbourhood being aroused by the tumult, rushed 
into the house, carried out the ladies, and effectually separated the na- 
merous combatants, for the row had become quite general ; poor Swaim, 
the only inactive spectator, maintaining a strictly neutral position, under- 
neath the piano, from which he was dragged in a fainting condition. 

Such was the winding up of Mrs. Blazzy’s great “ sworrey rechercy” 
—such the finale of her respectable husband’s persevering efforts that 
day to “ inaintain his social position !” 

$< 


LIFE AT TAHITI. 


From Omoo; A Narrative of Adventures in the South Seas. By Her- 
man Melville. Harper and Brothers. Referred to in our last number. 


OUR RECEPTION IN PARTOOWYE. 


Upon starting, at last, I flung away my sandals—by this time quite worn 
out—with the view of keeping company with the docter, now forced to 
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barefooted. Recovering his spirits in good time, he protested that 
Boots were abore after all and going without them decidedly manly. 

This was said, be it observed, while strolling along over a soft carpet 
of grass; alittle moist, even at midday, from the shade of the wood, 
through which we were passing. 

Emerging from this, we entered upon a blank, sandy tract, upon which 
the eun’s rays fairly flashed ; making the loose gravel under foot well nigh 
as hot as the floor ofan oven. Such yelling and leaping as there was in 
getting over this ground, would be hard to surpass. e could not have 
c at all,—until toward sunset,—had it not been for a few small 
wiry bushes, growing heré and there; into which we every now and 
then thrust our feet to cool. There was no little judgment necessary in 
selecting your bush; for if not chosen judiciously, the chances were, that 
on springing forward again, and fiading the uext bush so far off, that an 
intermediate cooling was indispensable, you would have to run back to 
your old place again. 

Safely passing the Sahara, or Fiery Desert, we soothed our half-blister- 
ed feet by a pleasant walk through a meadow of long grass, which soon 
brought us in sight of a few straggling houses, sheltered by a grove on 
the outskirts of the village of Partoowye. 

My comrade was for entering the first one we came to; but, on draw- 
ing near, they had so much of an air of pretension, at least for native 
dwellings, that I hesitated; thinking they might be the residences of the 
— chiefs, from whom no very extravagaut welcome was to be antici- 


While standing irresolute, a voice from the nearest house hailed us; 
“‘Aramai ! armai, karhowree !” (‘come in! come in, strangers !’’) 

We at once entered, and were warmly greeted. ‘he master of the 
house was an aristocratic-looking islander; dressed in loose linen draw- 
ers, a fine white shirt, and a sash of red silk, tied about the waist, after 
the fashion of the Spaniards in Chili. He came up to us witha free, 
frank air, and, striking his chest with his hand, introduced himself as 
Ereemear Po-Po; or, to render the Christian name back again into Eng- 
lish—Jeremiah Po-Po. 

Their curious combinations of names, among the people of the Societ 
Islands, originate in the following way. When a vative is baptized, his 
patronymic often gives offenee tc the missionaries, and they insist — 
changing to something else whatever is objectionable therein. So, when 
Jeremiah came to the font, and gave his name as Narmo-Naua Po-Po (some- 
thing equivalent to The-Darer-of-Devils-by-Night), the reverend gentle- 
man officiating told him, that such a heathenish appellation would never 
do, and a substitute must be had; at least for the devil part of it. Some 
highly respectable Christian appellations were then submitted, from which 
the candidate for admission imto the church was at liberty to choose. 
There was Adamo (Adam), Nvora(Noah), Daveedar (David), Earcobar 
(James) @orna (John), Patoora (Peter), Ereemear (Jeremiah), &c. And 
thus did he come tobe named Jeremiah Po-Po; or, Jeremiah-in-the-Dark 
—which he certainly was, I funcy, as to the ridiculousness of his new 
cognomen. 


We gave our names in return; upon which le bade us be seated ; and, 
sitting down himself, asked us a great many questions, in mixed English 
and Tahitian. After giving some directions to an cold man, to prepare food, 
our host’s wife, a large, benevolent-looking woman, upward of forty, also 
sat down by us. Iu our soiled and travel-stained appearance, the good 
lady seemed to find abundant matter for commiseration; and all the 
while kept looking at us piteously, sud making mouruful exclamations. 

_ But Jeremiah aud his spouse were not the ouly inmates of the man- 
sion. 


In one corner, upon a large native couch, elevated upon posts, reciined 
anymph; who, half-veiled in her own long hair, had yet to make her 
woilet for the day. She was the only daughter of Po-Po; anda very 
beautiful little daughter she was; not more than fourteen; with the most 
delightful shape—like a bud just blown; and large hazel eyes. They 
called her Loo; a name rather pretty and genteel, and, therefore, quite 
appropriate; fora more genteel and lady-like little damsel there was not 
in all Imeeo. 

She was acold and haughty young beauty though, this same little Loo, 
and never deigned to notice us; further than now and then to let her 
eyes float over our persons, with an expression of indolent indifference. 
With the tears of the Loohooloo girls hardly dry from their sobbing 
upon our shoulders, this contemptuous treatment stung us not a litile. 

When we first entered, Po-Po was raking smooth the carpet of dried 
ferns which had that morning been newly laid; and now that our meal 
was ready, it was spread on a banana leaf, right upon this fragrant floor. 
Here, we lounged at our ease; eating baked pig and bread-fruit off earth- 
ongaees. and using, for the first time in many along month, real knives 

forks. 


These, as well as other symptoms of refinement, somewhat abated our 
surprise at the reserve of the little Loo : her parents, doubtless, were mag- 
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night and morning. Grace, too, was invariably said, by this family, both 
before and after eating. 

After becoming familiarized with the almost utter destitution of any 
thing like practical piety, upon these islands, what I observed in our 
host’s house astonished me much. But whatever others might have been, 
Po-Po was, in truth, a Christian: the only one, Arfretee excepted, whom 
I personally knew to be such, among all the natives of Polynesia. 


—@— 
1 DUE FOSCARI—AN OPERA. 


BY VERDI. 

Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—After a week’s inaction—unfortunately 
occasioned by the compeiled absence of Gardoni and the indisposition of 
Lablache—Her Majesty’s Theatre again commenced operations on Satur- 
day evening with another new opera trom the rapid pen of Verdi, entitled, 


GRAND SCHEME OF EMIGRATION FOR 1847. 


The Brewers should to Malta go, 
The Loggerheads to Scilly, 

The Quakers to the Friendly Isles, 
The Furriers all to Chilt. 


The little squalling, bawling brats, 
That break our nightly rest, 

Should be packed off to Babylon— 
To Lapland or to Brest. 


From Spithead, Cooks go o’er to Greece ; 
And while the Miser waits 
His passage to the Guinea coast, 


“IT Due Foscari,” produced for the first time in England. 

The libretto of this opera is, as might be expected, founded on Lord 
Byron’s well-known dramatic poem. The main incidents remain un- 
changed, but are so condensed in position and so simplified in detail, that, 


“ words” than the musician can Handle effectively without exceeding the 
accustomed length aud dimensions of an opera seria. The first act is 
mainly occupied with unpleasant anticipatious of Jacopo Foscari anent his 
approaching trial by the ** Council of Ten,” and with the pleadings in his 
behalf of his wife Lucrezia with the Doge. In the second act we have the 


Jacopo. The third act details the reparation for Jacope’s exile, final part- 
ing with his wife in the Piazza of St. Mark, and, lastly, the conspiracies 
against the good old Doge, his deposition from office, and his death con- 
temporaneously with the proclamation oi his successor’s ascent to power. 
Though the incident be thus slender in each act, this very slenderness 
contributes essentially to the fitness of the libretto for its purpose. There 
is enough of dramatic “ situation” for the object of musical developement, 
and the action is never so complicated or redundant as to create obscurity 
from its musical treatment, on the one hand, or tiresome prolixity on the 
other. Taking into account that an opera-book is not a play, and should 
never beso treated, we must look on the author of‘ I Due Foscari” asa 
very apt aud skilful /:drettist. The music of this opera—as most invari- 
ably happens with the lucabratiuns of Verdi—affords, however, but a 
painful and unsatisfactory theme for criticism. Painful, because no mu- 
sician having the least respect for the decencies of his art, the least venera- 
tion for its precepts, the smallest love fur the transcendanteffects of which 
true genius has proved it capable, can speak of‘ 1 Due Foscari’” in even 
measured terms of disapproval ; unsatisfactory in the task, from sheer 
want of anything sufficiently solid and pretentions, even in its defects, to 
encourage serious censure. Verdi’s last operais like his first—an unvary- 
ing, and, moreoyer, copied, routine of arias, duets, morgeaux d’ensemble, and 
chorusses, all in the last degree stale and hacknied as to materials, want- 
ing the remotest tinge of poetic sympathy with the current incidents 
and passions of the drama, and in all the imaginative and constructive es- 
sentials of musicianship well-nigh contemptible. 

But to return toa more agreeable eccupation;—Madame Montenegro 
made her firsttheatrical appearance in London in the part of Lucrezia, and 
obtained avery decided success. We learn that after two ineffectual at- 
tempts to make the *¢ Due Foseari” popular in Rome during the year, 1844 
aud 1815, the mauager of the theatre d' Apollo prevailed on Madame Mon- 
tenegro—much aguinst her inclination—to undertake the part of the 
herome ; aud such was the effect of this single change in the cas¢, that the 
public inditferencejywas converted to enthusiasm, and “I Due Foscari” rau 
twenty-eight consecutive nights amidst the warmest manifestations of 
public favour. And that so much should be due to Mad. Montenegro, we 
cannot feel any surprise, for her Lucrezia is altogether a very charming, 
graceful, and attractive performance. Besides all the vocal requisites— 
tine tone, extended compass, dexterous execution, and dramatic style, she 
has those almost equally essentials, a very handsome person, and extreme- 


equally the actress and the singer; but Mad. Montenegro proved herselt 
thoroughly equal at all points, to its utmost requirements. That our fa- 
vourabie opinion is shared by the public may be gathered from the facts, 
that the most zealous applause attended her throughout the opera, and 
that, at its close, she was thrice required to receive the congratulations 
ofheraudience. ‘The Doge, it appears, is one of Coletti’s famous persona- 
tions. Painstaking, clever, excellent, as he always is, this is certainly 
the most brilliantly successful thing we have seen him achi-ve. Asa 
piece of acting—even down to the iminutest details of his “ making up” 
for the part, it is absolutely perfect: and his magnificent voice, wielded 
with a passionate energy and intensity of pathos unusual in him, told with 
prodigious effect on every point, from the small aria to the ponderous 
Jinale. 





nates in Partoowye, and she herself was an heiress. 

After being informed of our stay in the vale of Martair, they were 
very curious to know, on what errand we came to Taloo. We merely 
hinted, that the ship lying in the harbour was the reason of our coming. 

Arfretee, Po-Po’s wife, was the right motherly body. The meal over, 
she recommended a nap; and upon our waking much refreshed, she led 
ns to the doorway, and pointed down, among the trees; through which 
we saw the gleam of water. Taking the hint, we repaired thither; and 
finding a deep shaded pool, bathed, and returned to the house. Our hos- 
tess now sat down by us; and after looking with great interest at the 
doctor’s cloak, felt my own soiled and tattered garments for the hun- 
dredth time, and exclaimed plaintively—‘‘ Ah nuee nuee olee manee! 
olee manee!” (alas! they are very, very old! very old!) 

When Arfretee, good soul, thus addressed us, she thought she was talk- 
ing very respectable English. The word “ nuee” is so familiar to foreign- 
ers, throughout Polynesia, and is so often used by them in their inter- 
course with the natives, thatthe latter suppose it to be common to all 
mankind. “Olee manee” is the native pronunciation of “ old man,” which, 
by Society Islanders talking Saxon, is applied indiscriminately to all aged 
things and persons whatsoever. é 

Going to achest filled with various European articles, she took out 
two suits of new sailor frocks and trousers; and presenting them with 
a gracious smile, pushed us behind a calico screen and left us. With- 
out any fastidious scruples, we donned the garments; and what with 
the meal, the nap, and the bath, we now came forth like a couple of 
bridegrooms. 

Evening drawing on, lamps were lighted. They were very simple ; 
the half of a green melon, about one third full of cocoa-nut oil, and a 
wick of twisted tappa floating on the surface. As a nightlamp, this con- 
trivance cannot be excelled; a soft dreamy light being shed through the 
transparent rind. 

As the evening advanced, other members of the household, whom as 
yet we had not seen, began to drop in. There was a slender young 
dandy in a gay striped shirt, and whole fathoms of bright figured calico 
tucked about his waist, and falling to the ground. He wore a new straw 
hat also, with three distinct ribbons tied about the crown; one black, 
one green, and one pink. Shoes or stockings, however, he had none. 

There were a couple of delicate, olive-cheeked little girls—twins— 
with mild eyes and beautiful hair, who ran about the house, half-naked, 
like acouple of gazelles. They had a brother, somewhat younger—a 
fine dark boy, with an eye like a woman’s. All these were the children 
of Po-Po, begotten in lawful wedlock. 

Then, there were two or three queer-looking old ladies, w'o wore 
shabby mantles of soiled sheeting; which fitted so badly, and withal, 
had such a second-hand look, that [ at once put their wearers down as 
domestic paupers—pvor relations, supported by the bounty of My Lady 
Arfretee. They were sad, meek old bodies; said little and ate less; and 
either kept their eyes on the ground, or lifted them up deferentially. 
The semi-civilization of the island must have had something to do with 
=o them what they were. 

I almost forgotten Monee, the grinning old man who prepared our 
meal. His head was a shining, bald globe. He had a round little paunch, 
and legs like a cat. He was Po-Po’s factotum—cook, butler, and climber 

of the bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees: and, added to all else, a mighty 
favourite with his mistress; with whom he would sit smoking and gos- 
sipping by the hour. 

Often you saw the indefatigable Monee working away at a great rate ; 
then dropping his employment all at once—never mind what--run off to 
a little distance, and after rolling himseli away in a corner, and taking a 
nap, jump upagain, and fallto with fresh vigour. 

‘rom a certain something in the behaviour of Po-Po and his household, 
I was led to believe, that he was a pillor of the church; though, from what 
Ihad seen in Tahiti, I could hardly reconcile such a supposition with 
his frank, cordial, unembarrassed air. But I was not wrong in my con- 
jecture: Po-Po turned out to be a sort of elder, or deacon; he was also 
accounted a man of wealth, and was nearly related to a high chief. 

Before retiring, the entire household gathered upor the floor; and in 
their midst, he read aloud a chapter from a Tahitian Bible. Then kneel- 
ing with the rest of us, he offered up a prayer. Upon its conclusion, all 


The new opera altogether was given in a very finished style of 
excellence, and—albeit we like it not—bas achieved a very decided suc- 
cess with the public ;—a success certainly merited by the performance, 
which must be noted among the most brilliant efforts of the season. 
————~.——_— 


SAiscellaucous. 


EnxcouraGEMENT oF THE Arts IN ITaLy.—His Holiness the Pope has 
commissioned a number of artists from amongst the first in Italy to exe- 
cute, partly from original portraits, partly from medals and coins, the 
likenesses of all the sovereign pontiffs his predecessors (353 in number), 
that these may be copied in mosaic, to adorn the Basilica of St. Paul, 
where a smilar series perished in the fire. The pictures will afterwards 
be permanently placed in the Vatican Museum.— Atheicum. 
Lota Montez,—The following letter has reached us from Munich ; we 
do not answer for its authenticity ;— In consequence of the reports cir- 
culated in various papers, regarding myself and family, utterly void of 
foundation or truth, I beg of you, through the medium of your widely- 
circulated journal, to insert the following :—*‘ I was born at Seville in the 
year 1823. My father was a Spanish officer in the service of Don Carlos; 
my mother, a lady of Irish extraction, born at the Havanah, and married 
for the second time to an Irish gentleman, which I suppose is the cause 
of my being called Irish sometimes, English “ Betsy Watson,’’ “ Mrs. 
James,” &c. I beg leave to say, that my name is Maria Dolores Porris 
Montez, and I never have changed that name. As for my theatrical 
qualifications, I never had the presumption to think I had any. Circum- 
stances obliged me, at a more advanced age than usual, in consequence 
of the misfortunes of my family, to adopt the stage as a profession—which 
profession I have renounced for ever, having become a naturalized Bava- 
rian, and intending in future making Munich my residence, 
that you will give this insertion, I have the honour to remain, &c. 
“Munich, March31.-—Galignaui. ‘Lota Montez.” 
Weatuercocks.—It can scarcely be doubted that means for indicating 
the winds were invented at avery early period. I must, however, con- 
fess that I have scarcely observed any trace of them among the Greeks 
and the Romans. In Europe the custom of placing vanes on the sum- 
mits of the church steeples is very old; and as these vanes were made 
in the figure efa cock, they have thence been denominated weather- 
cocks. In the Latin of the middle ages we meet with the words gallus 
and ventilogium. The latter is used by Randulphus, who wrote about the 
year 1270. Mention of weathercocks occurs in the ninth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. There isno doubt that the cock was 
intended as an emblem of clerical vigilance. The English are mistaken 
when they suppose that the figure of a cock was first made choice of for 
vanes in the fourteenth century, under the reign of Edward III. in order 
to ridicule the French, with whom they were then at war.—Becman’s 
History of Inventions. 

Scutpture Fork THE Hovse or Lorvs.—-Mr. Handyside Ritchie, of 
Edinburgh, has receivec instructions to execute two of the bronze statues 
for the House of Lords. 


“ Many a marriage has commenced, like the morning, red, and perish- 
ed like a mushroom. Wherefore? Because the married pair neglected 
to be as agreeable to each other aiter their union as they were before it. 
Seek always to please each other, my children, but in doing so keep 
heaven in mind. Lavish not your love to-day, remembering that mar- 
riage has a morrow and again a morrow. Bechink ye, my daughters, 
what the word house-wife* expresses. The married woman is her hus- 
band’s domestic trust. On her he ought to be able to place his reliance in 
house and family ; to her he should coufide the key of his heart and the 
lock of his store-room. His honour and his home are under her protec- 
tion, his welfare inher hands. Ponderthis! And you, my sons, be true 
men of honour, and good futhers of your families. Act in such wise that 
your wives respect and love you. Aud what more shall I say to you, my 
children? Peruse diligently the word of God; that will guide you out 
of storm and dead calm, and bring you safe into port. And as for the rest 
—<do your best!—Frederica Bremer. 








separated without speaking. These devotions took place regularly, every 


mary sense, signifies house faith—she in whom domestic faith centres. 


while occupying three acts, they do not involve any greater amount of 


interview of Lucrezia with her husband in his prison, the stealthy visit of 
the Doge to assuage their tribulation, and the trial and condemnation of 


ly gracetil deportinent. The part of Luerezia is long and arduous—taxing | - 
Y& I yp 5" | Can now exert their wonted power no more ; 


| ther’s establishment. 
| lively sense of the obligations conferred by this amiable lady.—London 


Trusting 


Spendthrifts are in the Straits. 


Spinsters should to the Needles go, 
Wine-bibbers to Burgundy ; 

Gourmands should lunch at Sandwich Isles, 
Wags in the Bay of Fundy. 


Musicians! hasten to the Sound— 
The surpliced Priests to Rome; 

While still the race of Hypocrites 
At Canton are at home. 


Lovers should hasten to Good Hope— 
To some Cape Horn is pain, 
Debtors should go to Ok-i-o, 
And Sailors to the Maine. 


Hie, Bachelors, to the United States ! 
Maids to the Isle of Man. 

Let Gard’ners all to Botany go, 
And Shveblacks to Japan. 


Thus Emigrants, and misplaced men, 
Will then no longer vex us; 

And all that aint provided for 
Had better go to Texas.— Dublin Mail. 


General Drouot died at Nancy on the 24th March. His active career 
in the army commenced with the first wars of the republic, and ended 
with Waterloo. Napoleon held the services of Drouot inhigh estimation, 
and is reported to have said at St. Helena, “‘ There are not two officers 
in the world equal to Murat for the cavalry, and Drouot for the artillery.” 
The Emperor tormed as high an estimate of his conduct as a citizen. 
“ Drouot,” said he, (or rather, le sage, for thus he used to call him.) 
“ Drouot isa man who would live as well satisfied with forty sous a day 
as with the portion of an emperor. His morality, his probity, his sim- 
plicity, would have done him honour even at the epoch of Cincinnatus.” 
This is high praise, but the conduct of the general justified it; for, one 
day during the last severe winter, he sold his Waterloo epaulettes and his 
general's coat, in order to assist the famishing poor. Like many others 
of Napoleon’s celebrated generals, Drouot was of humble origin, his 
| father avd mother being bakers at Nancy. 

Intemrerancr.—Drunkenness seems to me a stupid, brutal vice The 
understanding has a greater share in other vices, and there are some 
which, ita man may say it, have something generous in them. There 

are some in which there is a mixture of knowledge, diligence, valour, 
| prudence, dexterity, aud cunning; whereas this is altogether corporeal 
and terrestrial: other vices, indeed, disturb the understanding, but this to- 
tally overthrows it, and locks up all the senses ; as Lucretius remarks— 
“ When fumes of wine have filled the swelling veins, 
Unusual weight throughout the body regins; 
The legs, so nimble in the race before, 





Falters the tongue, tears gush into the eyes, 

And hiccups, noise, and jarring tumults rise." 

| The worst estate of a man is that in which he loses the knowledge and gev- 
| erninent of himself; and it is said, amongst other things upon the subject, 
| that, as must or wort fermenting in a vessel drives up everything that is 
| at the bottom to the top, so wiae makes those who drink it intemperatelly 

| blab out the greatest secrets of another. So Horace. 

“ The secret cares and counsels of the wise 
Are kuowa, when you to Bacchus sacrifice.”"—Montaigne. 

| Theartisans, &c., of Portsmouth Dockyard have this week been orga- 
| nized into twelve companies of Infantry and ten companies of Artillery ; 
| each company consisting of 85 men, making a total of 1,870 men. The 
| Infantry corps is under the command of the master shipwright, with the 

rank of Lieutenant-Colonel ; to each company wi | be attached a Captain, 
| two Lieutenants, two Sergeants, and two corporals ; the Captains will ba 
| constituted of the foremen and clerks, the subalterns of the junior officers 
and clerks, and the sergeants of the leading and single station men. Of 
the Artillery companies, six companies ave for land and four companies 
| for afloat service, the latter to be called the Boat Be gade; the whole un- 
| der the command of the Master-Attendant, with the rank of Lientenant- 
| Colonel. These companies have also the same complement of officers at- 
| tached to them as the Infantry companies. The Captains of the Boat 
| Brigade companies are the foremen aflozt, the boatswain of the yard, the 
| master rope-maker, and the master rigger. The men of both corps are 
| to have canvas dresses for fatigue duty ; and itis understood that it is in- 
{| tended they shall wear a uniform on show occasions.—Hampshire Tele 
| graph. 

The Countess of Elgin took leave of the domestics of the household 
and other dependents assembled at Lambton Castle, on Thursday even- 
| ing week, previous to her ladyship’s departure for Canada. Hearty and 
| fervent were the expressions for her ladyship's safety, and deep the re- 
| turn of gratitude to her ladyship for the many personal acts of kindness 
| and interest her ladyship has taken for those belonging to her noble bro- 
The evening will long be remembered with a 


| Paper, April 17. 
A letter from Constantinople mentions an act of liberality on the part 
of the Suitan which does him great credit. Upon hearing of the sufter- 
| ings of the Irish, the Sultan caused to be handed to the Hon. Mr. Wel- 
lesley 1000/., to be disposed of by him in the best way towards their al- 
leviation. 

The return of Mrs. Nisbett (Lady Boothby) to the stage will be am 
| event in London theatricals ; the box plan at the Haymarket Theatre 1s 
nearly filled, and the greatest excitement prevails to witness the appear- 
ance of the third lady of title that ever trod the stage; Lady Slingsby, in 
the time of Charles the Second, and Lady Perrot, some thirty years back, 
being the first two. 

Avmack’s.—These assemblies commence on Wednesday, the 21st. 
The Marchioness of Londonderry, the Marchioness of Westminster, the 
Countess of Jersey, the Countess of Kinnoul, the Countess of Lichtield, 
and Viscountess Palinerston, have the control of these favourite reunions 
this season. . 

The Emperor of Russia has just given orders that the works of the rail- 
way from St. Petersburgh to Moscow shall be pushed forward with the 
| greatest activity, and that the number of workmen at present employed 
| shall be increased by 50,000 soldiers. [tis stated that this great railway 

will be entirely completed in the course of the autumn of next year, @ 
| perhaps even sooner. : 

Gibson’s statue of the Queen sails in the Tiger from Civita Vecchia for 
Southampton, on the 9th of April. swt 

Waste or Sitver.—To put the silver edging to muslin, which is al- 
ways torn offand thrown away before converting the material to use, costs 
the country 20,0007. a year! 

Coatin Soutn Austratia.—The Adelaide Observer of 12th September 
states it as a fact which will soon be satisfactorily shown, that a Mr. M’ 
Geary has discovered carboniferous ccal strata not far from the mines of 
Burra Burra, an important event to the colony, if it prove true. 

The installation of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, as Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, will take place, we understand, some 
time in July, unless a general election shouid interfere to prevent this 
arrangement. The venerable Laureate, W illiam Wordsworth, is to write 
the Installation Ode, which will be set to music by T. A. Walmisley, of 
Jesus, M. B., Professor of Music in the University. 

ITaLtan anp Britis Ant.—During the “ special night” of the Sociey 
| of Arts, when men of influence and station were invited to see the exhit 
| bition of British manufactures and decorative art at the Adelphi, we heard 
| two members of Parliament admit that it was the first time they had seen 
Barry's great pictures, and that they had no idea that England possessed 








* In Swedish the word is Hustru (i. ¢. House-truth) which, in its pri-| such works; yet both were highly cultivated men, and knew every pic- 


ture that is to be found in Italy !— The Builder. 
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FAMINE IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 
Concluded. ne 
the Kerry districts the suffering and mortality equalled those of the 
p- parts of che coast. On Sanday, the 14th of February, thirteen fune- 
rals passed through Killarney. In this place, the deaths in the work- 
house for the week were 14 out of 382 inmates. F ourteen out of 1000 
died in the Listowel workhouse in the same time. Fever and dysentery 
prevailed to au alarming extent. A dozen funerals passed through the 
town of Tralee, daily, tor the country churchyards—the dead mostly 
borne without coffins. The people died in scores every day, in the ba- 
ronies of Glanerough and South Dunkerron. A letter staves:—‘“ The 
ple are dying by dozens, unheard of, uncared for, and uncoffined. 
‘The once healthy countryman is now seen dragging his legs alon the 
roads laden with a basket of turf for the town, where he sells it for three- 
halfpence or twopence. Some fall, and die ou their return ; others on the 
gea-shore, up to their waists in.water, look for miserable shell-fish. 
Simon Dwyer caine to Kenmure on Monday, 15th, with a basket of turf, 
on his return died on the road. He was taking home the value of the turf 
in meal to a starving family of five. He had a stone in his hand when 
discovered, and tlree oysters, one of which was empty. Twelve per- 
sons died daily at Tuosist of starvation. 

An inquest was held at Keumure, on Ellen Conner. She had gone 
with her husband to Owen Sullivan’s house for a night’s lodging. She 
sunk down outside; they were unable to bring her in; they left her, 
aud found her dead in the morning. Her husband being rebuked by the 
coroner, retorted,—‘ What better thing could happen her?” Three 
women were discovered on the works at Ballyhenge, near Tralee, dis- 
vuised in their hasbands’ clothes, and trying to earn their wages, the 
‘nen being sick of dysentery. On the 20th February, the parish priest 
of Bunane, in Keumure says:—* What a change has come over my poor 
people! one half starving, and the other half marauding. I can scarce 
recognize them physically or morally. Ouce there was not an honester 
jlace than Banaue.” Oa the 27th, at Killarney, a mau was found writh- 
ing in the pangs of deata in the street. He was taken to his abode, ten- 
anted by his mother, wife, and three children, without a morsel of food 
or a drop of water for him or themsolves. Some damp straw was the 
bedding, on which the man died before morning. He was alabourer on 
the public works, with four shillings a-week to support six persons; ana 
for days before his death they were trying to live on brau bought for one 
shilling and threepence a stone. 


In what is set down here, there are only a few cases of distress, re- | 


markable iu grouping, or striking from the association of the feeling. 
The monotonous uuivers | desolation cannot be described. 

On the let of March, 668,000 men had been employed on public works 
in Ireland. Coucurrently with these works, disease aud death, as all the 
world knows, had ivereased, aud are increasiug. La all parts of the 
country the labours of the relief committees were rendered severer, and 
iega efficacious, by the want of dépots, which the government still re- 
fied to extend beyond afew places on the coast. This has been a de- 
plorable cause of complaint. Since the opening of the ports a great 
quantity of fureiga corn bas arrived at Liverpool, aud other ports in Bug- 
land and Irelaud. Bat, contrary to all anticipation, no consequent di- 
minution in the prices of fuod gave any commensurate hope of better pros- 
pects for the people. 


There seemed to be no doubt that in these ports the vast quantities of | 


corn which had arrived were curefully stored by the merchants, and kept 
back from general consumption. In the city of Cork, on the first week 
in March, it was well known that all the spare storage in the city was oc- 
cupied by the cargoes of foreign corn which daily came into port, with- 
out produciug any corresponding effect on the market. Trade was tak- 
ing ite natural course. 

At this time, in the parishes of Aghina and Ahabullague, about twenty 
miles from Oork, there were eight deaths a-day. Aud it was calculated 


purpose at daylight to-morrow morning, under Brig. Gen. Shields, 
who will report to Brig. Gen. Twiggs on getting up with hiin, or the 
general-in-chief, if he be in advance. . : res 

The remaining regiment of that volunteer brigade will receive instruc- 
tions in the course of this day. 

The first division of regulars (Worth’s) will follow the movement 
against the enemy’s left at sunrise to-morrow morning. : 

As already arranged, Brigadier General Pillow’s brigade will march at 
6 o’clock to-morrow morning along the route he has carefully reconnoiter- 
ed, and stand ready as soon as he hears the report of arms on our right, 
or sooner, if circumstances should favour him—to pierce the enemy’s line 
of batteries at such point—the nearer the river the better—as he may se- 
lect. Once in the rear of that line, he will turn to the right or left, or both, 
aud attack the batteries in reverse, or if abandoned, he will pursue the 
enemy with vigour until further orders. 

Wall's field battery and the cavalry will be held in reserve on the Na- 
tional Road, a little out of view and range of the enemy’s batteries. They 
will take up that position at 9 o’clock in the morning. 

The enemy’s batteries being carried or abandoned, all our divisions 
and corps will pursue with vigour. 

This pursuit may be continued many miles, until stopped by darkness 
or fortitied positions towards Xalapa. Consequently, the body of the 
army will nut retara to this encampment; but be followed to-morrow | 
afternoon, or early the next morning, by the baggage trains of the several | 
corps. For this purpose, the feebler officers and men of each corps will 
be left to guard its camp and effects, aud to load up the latter in the wa- 
gons of the corps. A commander of the prescut encampment will be de- 
signated in the course of this day. 

As svon as it shall be known that the enemy’s works have been carried, 
or that the general pursuit has been commenced, one wagon for eacli re- 
giment, and one for the cavalry, will follow the movement, to receive, 
under the directions of medical officers, the wounded and disabled, who 
will be brought back to this place for treatment in general hospital. 

The Surzeon General will organize this important service, and desig- 
nate that hospital, as well as the medical oflicers to be left at it. 

Every man who marches out to attack or pursue the enemy, will take 


By command of Maj. Gen. Scott: 
H. L. SCOTT, A. A. A. General. 


(From the Washington Union.— Oficial.) 
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fifty miles. 


the usual allowance of ammunition, and subsistence for at least two days. 
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with the pieces of artillery----all bronze---which we have eaptured . 

t would take a brigade, and half the mules of this army, to transpo-t them 

A field battery I shall take for service with the army ; but 

the heavy metal must be collected, and left here for the present. We have 
our own siege train and tLe proper carriages with us. 

Being much occupied with the prisoners, and all the details of a for- 


_ward movement, tesides looking to the supplies which are to follow from 


Vera Cruz, I have time to add no more—iutending to be at Xalapa early 
to-morrow. We shall not ager ud again meet with serious opposition 
this side of Perote—certainly not, unless delayed by the want of the 
means of transportation. 

I have the honour to remain, sir, with high respect, your most obe- 
dicnt servant, ; WINFIELD SCOTT. 

P. 8. I invite attention to the accompanying letter to President Santa 
Anna, taken in his carriage yesterday ; also to his proclamation, issued 
on hearing that we had eaptured Vera Cruz, &c., in which he says; “If 


the enemy advance one step more, the national independence will be 
buried in the abyss of the past.” We have taken that step. 


Ww. 8. 

I make a second postscript, to say that there is some hepe, I am happy 
to learn, that Gen. Shields may survive his wounds. 

One of the principal motives for paroling prisoners of war is, to dimin- 
ish the resistance of other garrisons in our march, Ww. 8. 

Hon. W. L. Mancy, Secretary of War. 


PRISONERS. 

List of Mexican Officers captured at Cerro Gordo, on the i8th April, who 
have given their paroles of honour to report themselves without delay 
to the Commandant of the American forces at Vera Cruz as prisoners of 
War: 

Jose Ma Jarero, Brigadier General. 

Romulo de la Vega, Brigadier Genera!. 

P Ruiz y Barande, Captain of Mexican Navy, commanding artillery. 
Vicente Arguellea, Captain Artillery. 

Jose Ma Mata, Captain. 

Jose Ma Callegos, commanding Grenadiers. 

Mariano Camacho. Ist Lt. Artillery. 

Bartohme Amable, 2d Lt. Artillery. 

Jose R. Cobarubiar, 3d Lt. Artillery. 

Jose de Lastor Bras y Seller, Lt. Col. Battalion de Libertad. 
Jose Nunez, Capt. 6th Reg. Infantry. 

Jose Ma Moreno, Capt. 6th Reg. Infantry. 

Gregorio del Callejo, Capt. éth Reg. Infantry. 

Rafael de Berrabidas, 2d Lt. 6th Reg. Infantry. 


Plan del Rio, 50 miles from Vera Cruz, Salvelo Velez, Aid-de-Camp to Gen. Vega. 
April 19, 1847. | Francisco Fernandez, Ist Lt. Mexican Navy. 

Sir: The plan of attack sketched in General Orders No. 111, {published | The above prisoners, under the charge of Captain George W. Haghes, 
in last evening's “ Union,” ] herewith, was finely executed by this gallaut |; Corps of Topographical Eugineers, arrived at Vera Craz on the 2lst 
army, before two o’clock, ?. M., yesterday. We are quite embarrassed | instant, about one hour previous to the departure of the McKim. 
with the results of victory—prisoners of war, heavy ordnances, field bat- It has been left to their election by Gen. Scott whether they should 
teries, small arms, and accoutrements. About 3,000 men laid down their | remain close prisoners in the castle of San Juan de Ulua, or proceed to 
arms with the usual proportion of fieid and company officers besides five |) New Orleans, where they should be allowed such personal liberty as their 
generals, several of them of great distinction: Pinson, Jarrero, La Vega, } condition and conduct might seem to require of the commandant of that 





Noriega, and Obando. 
the battery (tower) in the rear of the whole Mexican army, the capture 
of which gave us those glorious results. 


A sixth general, Vasquez, was killed in defendiag | post. 


it is understood that all of the foregoing captured officers have express- 


| ed a desire to be transferred to the United States, and that Col Wilson, 


Our loss, though comparatively small in numbers, has been serious. | Governor of Vera Cruz, had acceded to their wishes, and had directed that 
Brigadier General Shields, a commander of activity, zeal, and talent, is, 1} a vessel should be held in readiness to sail for their accommodation, 


fear, if not dead, mortally wounded. 
the moment. The field of operations covered many miles, broken by 
mountains and deep chasms, and I have uot a report, as yet, from any 
division or brigade. Twiggs’ division, followed by Shields’ (now Col. | 
Baker's) brigade, are uow at, or near Xalapa, and Worth’s division is en | 
route thither, all pursuing, with good results, as I learn, that part of the | 


He is some five miles from me at} about the 25th April. 





FURTHER ACCOUNTS FROM MEXICO. 
The dates from New Orleans are to the 6th, and the extracts from the 


, 


N. O. Commercial Times. 


by the arrival here, last evening, of the steamship New Orleans, Capt. 


Mexican army—perhaps, six or seven thousand men, who fled before our | Wright, which left Vera Cruz on the 29th ult., we have received a mass 


right lad carried the tower, and gained the Xalapa road. 





that, in the county and city, the average mortality had now reached 


gade alone is near me at this depot of wounded, sick, and prisoners, and 


Pillow’s bri- | of letters and papers from our friends and correspondents in this city. 


Gen. Scott was vigorously pressing the enemy, aflording the defeated 


20,000 a mouth,—certainly not far from the truth. Constabulary returns, | | have time only to give from him the names of Ist Lieutenant fF. B. Nel- | Mexicaus no respite. Jalapa and Perote have been occupied and the 
officially made in Dublin .boutthe beginning of February, stated that the | son, and 2d C. G, Gill, both of the 2d Tennessee foot (Haske!l’s regiment) | T¢port was current, when the New Orleans set sail, that Gen. Scott was 
among the killed, aud in the brigade 106, of all ranks, killed or wounded, | 02 the point of making a demonstration on Puebla itself. 


number of those who had already perished in Ireland was over 50,000.--- 
dince then the arithmetical progression has beeu deadly. 

Long before Murch it was found that the shelter cf the work houses was 
as fatal tothe people as the roads and the hovels. 





) They contained | nessee ; Captain H. F. Murray, 2d Lieutenant G. T. Sutherland, lst Lien- | 
treble the number they were designed for, aud had become, infact, nurse- | tenant W. P. Hale 


Among the latter, the gallant brigadier general himself has a smart | 
wound i the arm, but not disabled, and Major R. Farqueson, 2d Ten- | 


(adjutant) all of the same regiment, severely, and Ist | 


_ Santa Anna, when last heard from, was in so forlorn a condition, that 
it was expected he would give himself up to the American Governor of 
Vera Cruz, preferring to trust himself to the generosity of an open foe, to 
exposing limself to the tender mercies of his uwn countrymen, who now 


ries of pestilence, their occupants being crammed together ‘in a state of | Lieutenant W. Yearwood, mortally wounded. And I know, from person- | @€0unce him as their betrayer. 


dirt and squalor beyond the power of words to describe, The atmos- 
phere of them was deadlier than famine outside, and continuesso. This 
general fact is especially shown trom experience of the Cork workhouse. 
In the city und its vicinity few or no deaths take place. 


those of persons newly admitted, but of those who have been in it a week, 


or two, or three. Iu the middle of February there were 164 deaths in the | 


house. Onthe Ist of March, the deatns tor the past week were 189. 
Weekly diminutions, such as leave the guardians at liberty to admit ap- 


plicants to the seme amount, so that the ghastly hope of the wretches who | Davis, 
crowded the entrance to the house every Monday (admission day) are in| jne th 
the disease and death that sweep their fellows to the grave to make room | may no sheet 
The burial-place is unconsecrated ground, three miles from | 


for them. 
the town, where the dead are laid daily in cuttings of the soil. The 
cemetery of St. John’s in the city was the first place of interment ; but the 
danger of disease obliged them to take the dead elsewhere. The streets 
of Cork are crowded with unhappy objects, their misery contrasting 
painfully with the aspectof a clean, well-built city. The doors of shop- 
keepers and other householders are besieged from morning till night by 
palemen and women, carrying hungry children, covered with rags, in 
ileir arms or by their sides, and soliciting charity in the most piteous ac- 
cents. The great majority of these are strangers, ‘lying from the desola- 
tion of the rural districts. The children iu arms are the most distressing 
spectacles ofall. ‘The legs and arms of some of the innocent sharers in a 
national calamity are thin like canes. No grace of infancy is to be per- 
ceived about them. Creatures two years oid are seen eating what they 
get with the sharp gravity of grown-up people. The murtality in the 
union workhouse is very great. The deaths in the week in the middle of 
March were from 200 to 230. The burial-place for the dead is an open 
field foar miles from the city, where regularly every morning the carts 
arrive with their loads in rade cotlins, and these are iaid in daily layers, 
live or six feet deep, over the extent of the place. 

The sick-wards contain beds at each side; or rather, one continuous 
couch, where the dying and the victims of fever, small-pox, dysentery, 
are crowded together under circumstances and in an atmosphere which 
cannot be adequately described or imagined. Every day, over thirty 
individuals, maies aud females, young and old, are taken away lifeless 
from amidst the rest, and carried to the dead-room. The duties of the 
chaplains and physicians are naturally full of peril. The Catholic clergy- 
man has been dangerously ill of the house-fever; also several others, who 
lave come in contact with the deadly breath of the place. 

Such ia the miserable state of Lreland, and thankful shall we be if 
matters do not proceed from bad to worse, for the country is on the verge 
of another government experimeut. It is intended to withdraw the peo- 
ple from the roads into the fields, by dismissals to a great extent. The 
Ullage of Lrelaud is alarmingly backwards; and the crops sown, on an 
average, occupy little more than one-half the ground usually cultivated. 
The time is passing rapidly. The adequate hopes of next harvest have 
stipped from the nerveless grasp of the farming population; and the des- 


pérate effort of government, we greatly fear, will not retrieve them. | 


The people cannot be forced into a new position with the mechanical 
oe of soldiers on parade. At least, the Whig measure of poor-law 
relief is not likely to etfect such amovement. Mach apprehension yet 
hangs, like a cloud, over the close of this most unhappy year. May God 
dispel it, for He alone is able to do so.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





THE BATTLE OF CERRO GORDO. 


The following general orders were issued by Gen. Scott the evening 
before the battle of the 18th. 

HeapQuarteRs OF THE Army, 2? 
Plan del Rio, April 17,1847. 4 

P General Orders, No. 111. 

The enemy’s whole line of entrenchments and batteries will be attack- 
ed in front, and at the same time turned, early in the day to-morrow 
—probably before 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The second (T wiggs’) division of regulars is already advanced within 
easy turning distance towards the enemy’s left. That division has in- 
structions to move forward before daylight to-morrow, and take up a posi- 


t . : ; | 
ton across the National Road in the enemy’s rear, so as to cut off a re- 


ne towards Xalapa. It may be reinforced to-day, if unexpectedly at 
of ed in force, by regiments---one or two taken from Shields’ brigade 
volunteers. {if not, the two volunteer regiments will march for that 


| 
In the work- | 
house, as appears from the report of the physicians, the deaths are not | 





' 


| Smith, composed that detachment. 


al observation on the ground, that Ist Lieutenant Ewell, of the rifles, if} 
not now dead, was mortally wounded, in entering, sword in hand, the | 
entrenchments around the captured tower. Second Lieutenant Derby, 
topographical engineers, I also saw, at the same place, severely wounded, 
and Captain Patten, 2d United States infantry, lost his right hand. | 
Major Sumner, 2d United States dragoons, wasslightly wounded the day | 
before, and Capt. Johnston, topographical engineers (uow lieutenant col- 





connoitring. {must not omit to add that Captain Mason and Lieutenant | 


© same tower. 


Xalapa (25 miles hence) I learn that we have added much to the enemy’s | 

loss in prisoners, killed and wounded. In fact, | suppose his retreating 

| army to be nearly disorganized, and hence my haste to follow, in an hour 

| or two, to profit by events. 

} th this hurried and imperfect report I must not omit to say that Briga- 

| dier General Twiggs. in passing the mountain range beyond Cerro Gor 

| do, crowned with the tower, detached from his division, as I suggested | 

| the day before, a strong force to carry that height, which commanded the | 
Xalapa road at the foot, and could not fail, ifcarried, to cut offthe whole, or | 

} any partofthe enemy's forces from a retreat in any direction. 

A portion of the Ist artillery, under the often-distinguished Brevet | 
Colonel Childs, the 3d infantry, under Captain Alexander, the 7th infan- | 
‘try under Lieutenant Colonel Plymton, and the rifles, under Major Lo- | 
| ring, allunder the temporary command of Colonel Harney, 2d dragoons, 
| during the confinement to his bed of Brevet Brigadier General P. F. | 
The style of execation, which I had | 
| the pleasure to wituess, was most brilliant and decisive. The brigade | 
| ascended the long and difficult slope o' Cerro Gordo, without shelter, and 

under the tremendous fire of artillery and musketry, with the utmost 
steadiness, reaehed the breastworks, drove the enemy fromthem, planted 
the colours of the 1st artillery, 3d and 7th infantry—the enemy's flag still 
l ilying—and, after some minutes of sharp firing, finished the conquest with 
| the bayonet. 
It is a most pleasing duty to say that the highest praise is due to Har- 
| ney, Childs, Viymton, Loring, Alexander, their gallant officers and men, 
| for this brilliant service, independent of the great results which soon fol- 
| lowed. 
| Worth’s division of regulars coming up at this time, he detached Bre- 
vet Lieutenant Colonel C. F. Smith, with his light battalion, to support 
| the assault, but not in time. The General, reaching the tower a few mi- 
nutes before me, and observing a white flag displayed from the nearest 
| portion of the enemy, towards the batteries below, sent out Colonels 
| Harney and Childs to hold a parley. The surrender followed in an hour 
or two. 

Major Geueral Patterson left a sick bed to share in the dangers and fa- 
| tigues of the day; and after the surrender went forward to command the 
| advanced forces towards Xalapa. 
| _ Brigadier General Pillow and his brigade twice assaulted with great 
| daring the enemy's line of batteries, on our left, and though without suc- 
\ cess they contributed much to distract aud dismay their immediate op- 
| ponents. 

President Santa Anna, with Generals Canalizo and Almonte, and some 

six or eight thousand men, escaped towards Xalapa just before Cerro 
| Gordo was carried, and before T wiggs’s division reached the national road 
| above. 

Ihave determined to parole the prisoners—officers and men-—-as I have 
not the means of feeding them here, beyond to-day, and cannot afford to 
detach a heavy body of horse and foot, with wagons to accompany them 
| to VeraCruz. Our baggage train, though increasing, is not yet half 
enough to give an assured progress to the army. Besides, a greater 
number of prisoners would probably escape from the escort in the long 
and deep sandy rvad, without subsistence---ten to one---that we shall | 
find again, out of the same body of men, in the ranks opposed to us. Not, 
one ofthe Vera Cruz prisoners is believed to have been in the lines of | 
Gerro Gordo. Some six of the officers, highest in rank, refused to give their| 











States. 

| The small arma and their accoutrements, being of no value to our 
| army here or at home, I have ordered them tobe destroyed ; for we have 
| not the means of transporting them. I am, also, somewhat embarrassed 


-— 


dier remaining with their standard. 
in chief, was the first, according to some, and the last, according to 
others, to ieave the field, accompanied by only 25 dragoons, taking the 
by-ways, and a party is even found to assert that they saw him in one 
| onel of iufautry) was very severely wounded some days earlier while re-| of the villages of the Sierra, in search of horses to remount his escort. 


paroles except to go to Vera Cruz, and thence, perhaps, to the United | 


The Mexican army, after heavy losses of killed and wounded, amongst 
which last was Gen. Vasquez, and other chiefs and officers of lessnote, w 
fell on the field of battle, has broken up altogether, not an officer or sol- 
Gen. Santa Anna, who commanded 


The fact of this General not having fallen back on Jalapa, bas left room 


both of the rifles, were among the very severely wounded in storm- | for the supposition that his flight is prompted by the fear of being sacri- 
I estimate our total loss, in killed and wounded, | ficed for treason imputed to him, and which has no other foundation tham 
250, and that of the enemy 350. In the pursuit towards | the adverse results experienced by the Mexican arms in every encounter 


with the Americans. 

Gen. Canalizo, in his retreat on Puebla, dismantled the fort of Perote, 
carrying offall the ordnance he could, and apiking such as he had to leave 
behind. He set at liberty all the criminals confined there, including the as- 
sassins of Falconi and his brother-in-law, whom some of our readers will 
remember to have been cruelly murdered in the city. 

; In consequence of this, the American troops advanced in triumph from 
Cerro Gordo to Jalapa, where the corporation and civil authorities went 
to meet them, and took possession of the city, where they behaved them- 
selves in the same quiet and orderly manner as in Vera Cruz. 

Gen. Worth left yesterday for Perote. The pass, nine miles from here, 
occupied by the enemy, has been abandoned, and was taken possession 
of by an advance last evening. 

Col. Childs is the Military Governor of Jalapa. 

General Patterson has recovered his health in a great degree. 

Last night Gen. Worth slept within five miles of Perote,and, no doubt, 
entered the town to-day. Perote hasbeen abandoned by the Mexicans, 
after spiking all theirlarge gans, and will be taken possession of without 
opposition. 

General Quitman’s brigade reached this place this evening from Vera 
Cruz, his troops in good health. 

The people at this place are following their usual occupation, and do 
not at all seem displeased at our presence. 

Jatapa, April 23, 8 A. M. 

An express has just arrived from General Worth. He entered Perote 
yesterday morning about 11 o’clock, and found a Mexican colonel who 
was charged with the surrender of the place and all the arms avd mu- 
nitions of war generally None ofthe large guns were spiked, and were 
found in excellent order. Ampudia, with doout three thousand disor- 
ganized lancers, moved out just far enough to avoid a conflict, and then 
proceeded on. 

Santa Anna had not passed through Perote, and must now be in the 
mountains on this side ofthat place. We understand that information 
was received yesterday, that General Worth had thrown his outposts 
towards Puebla, and will march immediately in that direction himself. 

It isnow certain that Santa Ana is at Orizaba, a little at the foot of the 
mountain of that name, with about one thousand troops. He was seen 
at that place on Sunday morning last, and was heard to express his desire 
of remaining there till he could muster a sufficient force to make another 
stand. He will not dare to return to the city of Mexico, is the universal 
opinion, until. some success should crown his efforts to redeem his thou- 
sand promises to the deluded people and the clergy, the latter now being 
his only backers. 

It is said that those who now cling to his drooping standard are brought 
from Oajaca principally, and that not more than two or three hundred of 
them have any arms, those, too, being in very bad condition. 

We learn that he pretends he can yet repulse the invaders of the soil, 
if he can rouse the Rancheros, and form them into Guerilla parties, to an- 
noy small bodies of our citizeus and soldiers, whom they may have the 
temerity to attack. , 

The following is from the Mexican Chronical, of tho 28th, by a perion 
just arrived from Orizaba. He knows that Gen. Santa Auna had arrived 
there with about 200 dragoons, andimmediately commeuced recruiting, 
having now under his command about six thousand men, including tho 
fugitives from Cerro Gorde. He also assures us that a correspondence 
has been seized by the authorities at Mexico, addresse by a great per- 
sonage to Senor Rejon, offering a certain sum if he would ring about ar 
early peaee, ard to all the requisite means at his disposal. 

in Puebla Gea. Inclin is commanding. They are fortifying the town 
for resistance. 
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The navy are happy, andarrangemeuvts are in course of completion for 
one ex Sedition to » pr a gata a start will soon be made after the 
ports along the southern coasts ure secured. 2 

A grand expedition is to be fitted out for the Pacific, not by way of 
Cape Horn, but by internal navigation. It has areal existence, and the 
movement is seriously contemplated—of its object. I am also ignorant. 
It is to be composed entirely of sailors and marines, two thousand in all. 
Is it not Quixotic? I am pretty confident that it will be abandoned when 
all the difficulties come to be weighed, although it may at this moment 
be resolved upon. ; 

The correspondent of the Times says: Ten 

I send you the first two numbers of a paper issued in this city, the 
Mexican Chronicle, from which I take the liberty to clip the following 
morceau. 

Gen. Morales measures the veracity of the American officers by the 
Mexican standard, hence his mistake; I can hardly consider him capa- 
ble of a direct falseheod, but this document wouid seem to justify such a 
charge. 


Juan Morales, General of Brigade of the Mexican Republic to the Nation 
and tts Allies. 

It having come to my knowledge that some chiefs and officers of 4 the 
invading army of the United States, which have o erated against Vera 
Cruz, said that General Scott had previously advised me that the families 
could leave to avoid the evils attendant upon a bombardment, and con- 
sequently those which have happened are chargeable upon me: In order 
that neither now nor at any future time any accusation of injustice may 
stigmatize the defence of Vera Cruz, 1 declare that itis false that any 
such advice was given; that the only communication I have received 
from General Scott tended to summon me in general terms to surrender ; 
that even the neutrals were prevented from leaving the place; that ifthe 
Mexican families could have left. oe -— br Say have occupied 

i ing its defenders in the ruins. 
the place without first burying L. . y 











CAPTURE OF TUSPAN. 
The following brief despatch is the only one which has been received 
at the Navy Department conceruing the capture of Tuspan: 
Usitep States Fracd Sue Mississippi. 
At Sea, twenty miles north of Vera Cruz, April 24, 1847. 
Sir; Ihave the honour to inform the Department that { am now on my 
return from an expedition against Taspan, which has resulted in com- 
plete success—the forts and town having been carcied with trifling loss, 
and the guns cither destroyed or brought away. ‘ 
Further particulars will be transmitted by the first opportunity. 
With great respect, I am, sit, your most obedient servant, 
M. C. PERRY, Com'ing Home Squadron. 
Hon. Joun Y. Mason, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
——— 


SUMMARY. 


The Baiues agitation in Edinburgh has not been quite successful. “ Dr. 
Chalmers,” says the correspondent of the Daily News, *‘is understood to 
be decidedly favourable to the Government scheme of education. When 
Mr. Baines was in Edinburgh, he is reported to have had au interview 
with the venerable divine, with the view of enlisting him as an ally ; but 
found him invulnerable.” 

The Town-Council of Edinburgh, by a majority of 12 to 11, have ap- 
roved of the Government scheme of education. The resolutions in its 
favour vere moved by the Lord Provost, who is a Voluatary ; and they 

were seconded by ®aillie Mack, a Churchman. 

The Roman Cathulic Bishop of Cork, Dr. Murphy, died recently, at a 
very advanced age. His library,comprising more than 200,000 volumes, 
is bequeathed to the citizens of Cork. 

Count Roy, Peer of France, and Minister of Finance under the Restora- 
tion, died on Saturday last. M. Roy was the largest landed proprietor in 
France ; it is said that he leaves a fortune ef 2,000,000 francs (80,000/.) 
per annum. 

A curious sign of the times is noticed at the last drawing-room, in the 
fact that the Turkish Ambassador was accompanied by his lady. The 
Princess Callimaki was attired in Parisian costume; the Prince in the 
dress of his country. 

Halil Pacha, Lieutenant-General in the Ottoman Artillery, and Osman } 
Bey, Post-Captain in the Ottoman Navy, accompanied by M. Zohrab, Ot- 
toman Consul-General, paid a visit ofinspection to Portsmouth Dockyard | 
on Wednesday. 

The Sidon steam-frigate has been despatched from Portsmouth to Lis- 
bon with very sudden expedition, She took a large party of Marines; 
and waited at Spitheud for despatches from the Foreign Office and the 
Admiralty. It is said that the Marines aro intended to garrison the 
fort of St. Julian, in case the insurgents nake a descent upon Lisbon. 

Imitations of Bank of England notes, but with contents of a jesting 
nature and the word “ fool” at the corner where the armount is specified 
in the real notes, have been exhibited for sale, that persons might favour 
their friends with a copy on the Ist of April. The vendors have been 
exposing theirselves to unthought of consequences; for the Cambridge 
Magistrates have informed a statiouer, that the uttering of such imitations 
of bauk-notes is punishable asa felony. 

The letters-pateut creating the Duke de Rianzares (Muiioz) a natural- 
ized Frenchman, under the title of the Duke de Montemoro, were en- 
rolled in the Cour Royale of Paris on Monday. 

Lord Torrington takes his departure for Ceylon shortly. It is under- 
stood that he is the bearer of instructions tu carry into effect a very 
sweeping reform of the island tariff. 

A project is on foot for restoring lay tithes to the Church of England ; 
it is sot forth in a circular signed by Lord John Manners, the Reverend 
William Wyndham Malet, Vicar of Ardeley in Hertfordshire, and by 
other clergymen and gentlemen. The object is to provide for spiritual 
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much less its assistance to such a vast scheme of human exportation. On 
every occasion, when the present cabinet ministers have been called upon 
to express an opinion, it has been adverse to sucha policy. Lord Joha 
Russell, Earl Grey, and others have uniformly said, that the Government 
would not undertake any wholesale plan of emigration—their settled 
policy being to remove all impediments, but to leave emigration to indi- 
vidual effort. Nothing has transpired to induce us to suppose that this 
determination has, or will be departed from. 

If objection exists—a priori—on the part of the cabinet to a forced or 
general exportation of the people, how much greater will be the objection 
when it is found that an integral portion of the plan consists in setting 
upa new aad exclusive Catholic Ireland in Canada, which is to be of suf- 
ficient strength to overpower and to reduce to a minority the present po- 
pulation of the country. As a Protestant government of a Protestant 
country, such a scheme could not be countenanced by them; and Parlia- 
ment would, most assuredly, never graut money for sucha purpose. We 
think it highly injudicious that the movers of the plan should have set 
out with such objectionable notions; Lut it must be borne in mind never. 
theless, that they rely on the assistance of Parliament and the Colonial 
legislature, and consequently looking to those bodies for succour and sup- 
port, a guarantee is, to a certain extent, offered against any dangerous 
or unconstitutional acts. Without the assista.ce of the Imperial and Colo- 
nial Legislatures the plan cannot go on, and surely we may rely on them 
to defend us from evil. 

Bat it is not so much from the mere declarations in favour of establish- 
ing an Irish nationality in Canada that we are to draw objections. The 
true question to consider is this—will the influx of a great multitude of 
Irish Catholics, coming with, or without hostile declarations, be dangerous 
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7 ——= a) 
Art. 2.—The proceeding article does not authorize the Bxecutive te 
make a piece with the United States, conclude a negotiation with forei 
prs nor dispose, in whole or in part. of the territory of the Repu 
ic. 


Art. 3.—Neither does it authorize him to make contracts of colonize 
tior, impose punishments, or confer any civil or militery employmente 
other than those whose appointments are expressly entrusted to him by 
the constitution. 

Art. 4.—Every agreement or treaty shall be null and void which may 
be made between the Government of the United States and any authori- 
ty whatever, which, subverting the actual order of atlars, should set 
te or take the place of the legally established supreme powers of the 

nion. 

Art. 5.—Every individual is declared atraitor, lethim be a private 
person or public fanctionary, who, either in his private capacity or in- 
vested with any authority, incompetent or of revolutionary origin. may 
enter into treaties with the United States of America. 

_ Aart. 6.—In the event that the actual Congress finds itimpossible to con- 
tinue its sessions,a permanent committee shall be immediately installed, 
to be composed of the oldest individuals then found present of each de- 
putation. 

Ant. 7.—This committee, in the absence of Congress, shall perform the 
duties of a Government Council; shall appoint, in case of vacancy, the 

rson who is to take charge temporarily of the Executive powers of the 

epublic; shall regulate the counting and taking of the votes in the election 
of a new President; shall give possession to the elected person, and shall 
call together the national representation. 

Art. 8.—The powers which the present decree confer on the Govern- 
ment shall cease as soon as the war is concluded. 


Correspondence of the Picayune. 
Jacapa, Mexico, April 25, 1847. 
Imrortant.—10 o'clock, A. M.—The diligencia or stage is just im 
from the city of Mexico, whence they have received papers to tbe 22 
inst. The news of theterrible defeat at Cerro Gordo had reached the 





to the protestantism of the colony? This is the tree point of view in which 
the case is to be looked at. Ifthe emigrants came without their clergy | 
priests would soon be appointed, for it is a well-known maxim of the Ca- | 
tholic church not to leave any of its people without spiritual advisers; and | 
undoubtedly the free institutions of Canada and the lowstaudard of elective 
franchise, would soon give a preponderance to the most numerous body. 
A million, or a million and half, of Irish Catholics added tothe Catholics of 
Lower Canada would condemn the Protestauts to a hopeless minority. 
But, »s we have already said, we thiuk the alarm premature—no step 
having yet been taken in the matter either by her Majesty’s governmeat 
or the Imperial Parliament. 

Emigration oa a wise, judicious, and comprehensive plan, ie of 
vast consequeuce to the North American Colonies, and care should be 
taken not to check it by any unwise or hasty opposition. Emigration, as 
we have said on a former occasion, is like the new and stimulating man- 
ures to the soil—highly beneficial if used judiciously, but vastly injurious 
when anskilfally applied. Such a favourable moment as the present for 
filling up the vacant lands of those provinces has never before occurred. 
Let it be used wisely and timely. 








Mexico.—We were enabled in a part of our edition of last week to 
announce the defeat of Santa Anna and his army at Cerro Gordo. The | 
defeat was complete, and the rout total. Santa Anna himself, not wait- 
ing to bring off the wreck of his forces, but fleeing with a few followers, 
and escaping through the bye paths of the chapparel. 

We present, to-day, the General Order of the American commander, 
together with his official deapatch to the Secretary of War. The for- | 
mer prescribes the mode of attack, and the latter its due execation.— 


The details of the despatch, however, do not lead us with sufficient mi- 
nuteness over the ground to enable us to trace the different phases of the 
action ; the grand result, however, is clear enough. 

Since this event the American force has pursuod its route to the interi- 
or, and is now on the high road to the capital. Jalapa has surrendered, 
Perote has been sceupied, and Paebla has probably, ere this, fallen 
Santa Anna is said to be collecting a few troops, but we hear of no effectual 
resistance to the invading ferces. The Mexicans, however, are begin- 
ning to open their eyes to the arrant Charlatanism of their general; it is, 


capital, and while it astonished and overwhelmed all classes, the tone of 
the papers, of the public men, and of the Congress itself would also 
show that it had served to inflame the peop!e still more against the United 
States. . 

The editor of the El Republicano says that we may take Puebla, that 
we may even capture the city of Mexico, but thatthere must be no peace. 
The duty of the people is to see their city sacked and destroyed, and 
themselves immolated, before they talk of peace. 

The guerilla system of warfare appears to be recommended on all 
sides as their ouly salvation ; by this means they drove out the Spaniards, 
and in the same way they say they must expel the iniquitous, usurping and 
grasping North Americans from their sacred soil. 





DRESS. 

Ari of Dress.-We to-day close a capital article from tho Londow 
Quarterly Review, on the art of adorning the person. The rules and ob- 
servations laid down are of great importance to all those who study their 
costume and general appearance. We wish the reviewer had given us a 
code of manners and behaviour at the same time, a thing so indispen» 
able to all those who aim at first water gentility. 

Propriety in dress, the cutof the garment and adaptation of colours to the 
person, stature and complexion of the votary,are considerations of the high- 


; @stumportance. Thus, for instance, when flounces are in fashion, it ia mar- 


vellous bad taste for a lady, short in stature, to apply half a dozen of 
these decorations to her dress, and a lady of disproportionate a'titude 
only three—for a super-abundance of them makesa short lady look shorter, 
while a paucity causes a tall lady to look taller. When large bonuets 
were in fashion, we have often commented on the perversity of a «mill 
person wearing one of the largest size, overloaded, too, wii'’s all the flow- 
ers known in Botany, so that the wearer looked like a walking conserva- 
tory. We, however, thank the reviewer for coming to the rescue of 
straw bonnets, for we agree with him that they are the most useful and 
most graceful of the different species of head gear extant; they suit all 
ages, every complexioa, and are wearable in all climates. They have, 
indeed, no objection but that of being rather too cheap; but the fashion- 
able bonnet makers, we believe, endeavour to accommodate ladivs even in 
this particular, by bringing the prices up to the standard figure of gen- 
tility. 

Ladies of a dark or sallow complexion, err excessively in adopting 





indeed, time for them to suspend their huzzas for a man who could lose 
two armies in two months without effecting anything. 


The position at, and around Cerro Gordo was a very strong, and 
although defended by twelve or fourteen thousand men, and notwith- 
standing the grand manceuvre of Gen. Scott—that of cutting aroad through 
the chapparal, to avoid the enflading fire of the Mexican cannon—was re- 
veuled by a deserter from the American camp, a few hours before the action 
—the line of fortifications was speedily carried with the loss of only 500 
men. The fall of officers on this, as well as on other occasions, was very 


pinks and other light colours; and gentlemen err equally in wearing 
blue dress coats, unless they have a clear and somewhat ruddy counte- 
nance. On the contrary, a black coat is never out of keeping with any 
complexion, and has always a genteel and appropriate aspect. It may 
be worn from the parson to the pedlar. But this passion for wearing 
false colours, if we must so express ourselves, is very general ; the col- 
oured belles, especially, languish for pink, lilac, aud primrose tints; 
while the same class who are purely black, commonly euvelope them- 
selves in entire white, presenting to us, in the language of an old Span- 





severe on the part of the Americans, which is a sufficient evidence of their 


officers was chiefly in prisoners; the men suffered principally in the 
flight after they had left the field. Santa Anna having abandoned 
them, and their oflicers being captured, the retreat and flight was of the 
most disorderly kind. At one or two points, however, the resistance was 
manly, and Gen. Vega, who has shown himself the most indifferent to 








destitution by means more certain than the Additional Curates Fnnd and 
Pastoral Aid Societies. The movement began in 1845; subscriptions 
have been received ; owners of impropriate tithes have expressed wil- 
lingness to cede them at a sacrifice ; and it is proposed to establish a 


American bullets, is again a prisoner. 
The road before General Scott is still a most difficult one in a military- 
point of view ; it is beset with defiles, mountains and ravines of the most 


ublic Board, to be called, ‘The Tithe Restitution Trust for the Church formidable kiud. Such a route, if properly defended, would resist 50,000 


in England aod Wales ;” the whole episcopal body acting as a ‘“ Council 
of Direction and Advice” in the appropriation of restored tithes. 











DIED, at Hi!iton, near Hovsick Fails, New York, on the 25th April last THOMAS 
BILL, tsq., formerly of Viey, near Dursley, Gloucestershire, England, aged 67 years. 
At Mont: eal, on the 25th vlt., HARRIET CREGUE CULMORE, witect Irwia Grant 
Longueil Esq.,in the 27th year of herage. The death of this lady has been an. in- 
expressible grief to her tamily and friends who will long lament their sad bereavement. 


Exchange at New York on Lonvon, ai 60 days, 106 @ 107 1-2, 
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IRISH EMIGRATION. 

The vast scheme of Emigration broached by Mr. J. O'Connell and 
others, set forth in a letter to Lord John Russell recently published in the 
London Spectator, has excited the most lively interest in Canada. The 
Project has certainly not been favourably received, many supposing that 
a sudden arrival of settlers to the amount contemplated—say a mil- 
lion or two million of people, will be more than the colony can bear 
—that it will be difficult if not impossible to feed them, and that the in- 
flax of such a multitude as would double the existing population, would 
derange the state of society. But the main objection seems to be a reli- 
gious one—the projectors of the plan intending to transport an Irish 
Catholic population attended by their clergy, and avowing a determina- 


tion to preserve a distinctive aud national character. The population of | 


Canada is composed of English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, &c., and their de- 
scendants. They have carried with them the various forms of the Chris- 


men—but General Scott is going over it with 10,000. 

But tlie greatest farce of the whole is the braggadocio style of Santa 
Anna’s proclamations and addresses. In his carriage, which was captur- 
ed on the ground, together with his dinner, money. papers, and his woeden 
leg, was found a proclamation in which he promised the Mexicans that 
he would die for his country. The enemy was to pasa over his dead 
| body, yet if the reports be true he was among the first to quit the field; 
at all events, it is certain that he got off in safety, and made a rapid re- 
treat even without the assistance of his ¢imber auxiliary. 

If the Mexicans cannot or will not defend their country properly, why 
do they not accept the offers of peace? Why do they, by their stupid 
obstinacy, prolong tis bloody and useless contest, outraging every feeling 
of humanity, and making themselves the laughing-stock of the world 7 





Since writing the above we have received the following high important 
| inte ligence. The Mexican Congress “withholds from the Executive go- 
| vernment tne power to make peace. It can only carry on the war! 
From the New Orleans Picayune, May7. 
| ACTION OF THE MEXICAN CONGRESS. 
° ° “er Se ’ - ‘ 
Immediately on the receipt of the news of Santa Auna’s defeat at Cerro 

Gordo, the Mexican Congress held an extraordinary session. The follow- 
| ing account of its proceedings is translated from El Republiedno of the 21st 
| April. It comes in the shape of a preamble and eight articles, and we 
| give it entire: A 
| The sovereign constituents Mexican Congress, in use of the full powers 
with which the iuhabitants of the republic have invested it for the sacred 
object of saving its natiouality: and as a faithful interpreter of the firm 
determination with which its constituents are decided to carry on the 
war which the United States are now making on the nation, without de- 
| sisting on account of any kind of reverses ; and covsidering under these 


union to direct the national defence with all the energy that circumstances 


bravery and devotion in leading on their men. The loss of the Mexican 


ish writer, the resemblance to “a musquito swimmiug in a bowl of 
| milk.” We beg pardon of the whife gentlemen of the abolition society, 
now in session, for this irreverent allusion to their sable favourites. 

The abomination of earrings is now, happily, almost exploded; it is a 
relic of barbarism, and a disgrace to civilization. The human ear, and 
especially the female ear, is, apart from its utility in collecting sounds 
| aud conveying them to the auditory nerves, one of the most beautiful or- 
naments of the person. The delicacy and whiteness of its integumental 
covering, its graceful curves and its exquisite jobular termination, exhibit 
a beauty and finish of surpassing excellence. Nature in this instance has 
carried her work to perfection, for in no part of the human frame, except 
the eye, is beauty and utility so happily combined. Truly may it be said 
that God has created us in his own image. 

Not much less objectionable to boring the female ear, is the practice 
of hiding it away in the hair. The present fashion of bringing a band of 
hair over 80 as to conceal it, is in the worst taste; and is, moreover, an 
insult to nature, since she placed it on the side of the head fur the pur- 
poses of use and ornament. The fashion, doubtless, originated with some 


one who had an ill-formed and unpresentable ear ; or possibly witha per- 
son whose organ had been clipped for some misdemeanour—yet others 
with good ears have had the weakness to follow it. We ure glad that the 





| reviewer in the Quarterly has put his veto on such an pngraceful practice. 
The practice of ear-boring still lingers, especially among country belles 
—let them abjure it as early as possible. If they have any precious stones 
| in these baubles let them put them on their fingers; and even in this 


worn for the purpuse of showing a beautiful production of nature. The 
hand, like the ear,we hold, requires no artificial ornament. If it be white— 
in Univw equarc—— 





aristocratic like Lord Byron’s, or that of Miss 
and the fingers well-formed and tapering, such a hand, we repeat, re- 
quires no decoration. Yet how often do we see it defermea and disgraced 
—four we will use the word—by a vulgar and ustentatious use of rings of 
all sizes, shapes, anu materials! We should at all times be satisfied with 
the presence of that dear and sacred symbols, which denotes that the 
heart as well us the hand has been given, for life, to another. Ifon the 
contrary the hand be large, red or ill-shaped, the display of attractive 
rings renders the natural defects of the digits the wore palpable. Such 
hands should seek refuge in gloves. Even the Huge Pawsure beginning 


pe let them have these stones enclosed in the simplest settings, and 
| 


; \ 
° * 48 e > . . tr J a or Dees i _ ity ‘ r mreearving ° 
tian religion, and no one race is exclusive, except, indeed, the French of | circumstances the first public necessity 18 that of preserving a centre of | t) don the kids. 


° . . . . { 
Lower Canada, whose folly in attempting to keep up a separate nationality | 


has been the cause of all their misfortunes. To this plan of settling the 


demand, and to avoid even the danger of a revolutionary power arising 
| which might dissolve the National Union, destroy its institutions, or con- 


country no objection is made, but we see the strongest opposition rising | sent to the dismemberment of its territory, has determined to decree as 
to the sudden transportation of a million and ahalf of ‘rish Catholics, | fullows:— 


carrying with them, as we have suid, their religion and nationality. 


We think, however, that much of this alarm is premature. We have | , 


no evidence whatever that the British Government will zive its sanction 


Art. 1 —The Supreme Government of the Union is authorized to dic- 
tate all necessary measures for the purpose of carrying on the war, de~ 
fendiog the nationality of the Republic, aud saving the federal republi- 
can forin of government under which the nation is constituted. 


A well fitting and unsoiled glove, we admit looks well, and should be 
often worn by those who wish to preserve a white and delicate hand; 
but we are great opponents to the fashionable affectation that it is not in 
good on to have one hand disrobed of its cevering. Commend us we say 
to the lady, who, if she have a good hand, will present it it to us in its 
naked loveliness, that we may admire the attribute with which Ged has 
gifted her. Let it not be supposed that we object to ornaments of every 
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SE 
kind. The indispensable articles of dress atford ample scope for the ex- 
ercise of an ingenious mind; the hair too may be worn braided, or put, 
up in various ways to suit the taste of the wearer. Nature, it is clear in- 
tended that we should use our discretion in this respect, from the copi- 
ousness, length, flexibility, and beauty of the material. She has endow- 
ed us too, with the use of hands and the exercise of intellect to arrange 
it. Nothing indeed offers a fairer scope for ingenuity than the okillfal ar- 
rangement of these long and silken tresses, which crown the summit of 
the female form divine. ae! 

We have said that a lingering love for ear-boring yet remains in some 
quarters ; but it is chiefly among those who lag in the race of refinement 
and civilization. Let no fond mother suppose that the use of ear-rings is 
in any way conducive to health, or to the removal of freckles and erup- 
tions. Such notions are for the most part fabulous. But admitting that 
the counter irritation of earrings is productive of sanitary results, the 
same end may be obtained in a less troublesome and barbarous way. A 
little coarse .ewing cotton two or three times doubled, and waxed with 
blistering plaster, drawn in behind the ear, and worn for three or four 
days in a week, according to the effect produced, will answer, all the 
medical purposes of earrings. A female relative of our own just budding 
into girlhood, once petitioned us for a pair of earrings; we consented 
to give them, provided the corresponding ornament of the South Sea 
Savages was worn also, namely the ring through the nose! We did not 
positively insist on fatooing, but the nose-ring we held indispensable. 
The young lady declined the ornaments altogether, and her ears remain 
to this day unmutliated by any cobbler’s or jeweller’s awl. This hint may 
be useful to other parents. 

In the Albion of to-day we have made another extract from Mrs. 
Butler’s “ Year of Consolation;” it refers to the new Pope and the liberal 
system he is adopting in the Papal States, and cannot fail to be highly in- 
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| Bartlett, the editor of the Albion, have contributed greatly to the use of 














For the Albion. 
REMARK ON THE POTATOE, AND THE PLANTS PROPOSED BY 
DR. GESNER FOR ITS SUBSTITUTE. 

The general failure of the potatoe crops in Europe and America has, 
with much cause, excited alarm. A plant that bas fed millions of the hu- 
man race, and affurded abundaut sustenance for domestic animals during 
a century and a half, has been attacked by a most destructive and incom- 
prehensible disease, and in some districts the most appalling effects have 
followed, Every etfort to check the destruction of an important article 
of food has proved abortive, and the cause of the blight under the most 
scrutinising inquiries of science, has not been discovered. The conse- 
quences of this act of Providence are already displayed in the tariffs and 
commerce of the northern hemisphere, and begin to operate upoa ihe 
exports of different countries; but the results of this almost universal ca 
lamity are most painfully exhibited in the famine now existing in Ireland 
and parts of Scotland, and which has called for the most active interfer- 
ence of the Government, and the greatest extension of private benevo- 
lence. 

A more remote effect of the potatoe blight will soon be seen in that 
flood of emigration which has constantly flowed froin the old to the new 
world, and while it has increased the necessity of emigration from Eu- 
rope, it has dimiuished the meaus of sustaining it throughout the whole 
of North America. Not only has there been an alarming reduction in the 
quantity of haman food; but also the quality of beef, pork, and the small 
meats which were fattened upon the declining vegetable, has been atfect- 
ed. In whatever direction we pursue this inquiry we are met by appre- 
hensions of no ordinary character, and we have little upon which our 
hopes can rest for relief in future crops. 

To ameliorate the condition of a large portion of the human family from 
whoma vast quantity of nourishment has been withdrawn, no effort of 
science or skill has been spared, and breadstuffs have been introduced 
into Europe that were almost anknown there before. The preparation of 
those articles for food has also received attention, and the efforts of Dr. 


, Indian meal in the old country, where, two years ago, that wholesome 
food was almost unknown. in order to supply the deticiency of pro- 
visions caused by the potato blight, the cultivation of barley, oats, maize, 





structive. Sam Slick also, once more shines in our pages. 





His Bxcellency Governor Matthew, from the Bahamas, has arrived in this 
city on bis way to England for a short sojourn, when he will, we believe, 


return to his government. His Excellency bas proved himself an active | 


Governor, and has made some wholesome changes in the legal proceed- 
ings in regard to vessels wrecked on the numerous islands and Keys, 
which compose the Bahama cluster. The export duty on salt shipped 
at Turk’s Island, has been taken off, and he has left the islands steadily 
advancing iu prosperity. The kindness of his Excellency to the officers 
aud crew of the United States ship Boston, when wrecked on that coast, 
has been spoken of in terms of much approbation. He is a young and 
active man, differing very mach from the exhausted old officers, who 
ar’ often rewarded for their services with colonial appointments. 


_ 


* ® We announce, with deep sorrow, the sudden death of Dr. George | 
* 


McClellan of Philadelphia, which took place on Sunday morning last, of 
bilious colic, after an illness of afew hours. The loss of this very able 


ian will be a severe one to the community in which he lived, as well as | 


to the couutry generally, for such was his fame, that he was resorted to by 


invalids from all parts of the Union. He wasa bold and successful opera- | 


tor, and often performed feats in surgery not previously attempted by 
others. His confidence in his own ability was unbounded, and being for 
the most purt fortunate, stamped him as a man of first rate ability. His 
natural disposition was warm, enthusiastic, sincere and affectionate; and 
he soon possessed himself of the esteem and confidence of the most tim- 
id and doubting patient, and generally with happy results. He was, we 
believe, the son of a Scotchman of the old Jacobite school ; was born in 
Connectic1 , educated at Yale College, but acquired his profession, and 
practised in Philadelphia. His mortal remains were consigned to his na- 
tive dust on Wednesday last at Laurel Hill, amidst a iarge number of 
friends aud admirers, where many a sigh was given and many a tear 
dropped to his memory. We, ourselves, owe to his skil! a deep and un- 
payable debt of gratitude, Peace to his ashes! 

Dr. McClellan has left behind him a most amiable wife, and a large 
family of sons and daughters. We beg to offer them our siucere aud 
heartfelt condolence tor ‘heir irreparable loss He was in all respects 
one of the most distinguished professional men in the Republic. 





THE RELIEF SHIP JAMESTOWN. 

We have been favoured with the following documents received by a 
Mr. Jacob Harvey, from Lord Morpeth, by the last Steamer. They 
are very gratifying, and show thather Majesty’s government have acted 
in the proper spirit, in regard to these liberal and benevolent dona- 
tions. 

[ Extract of a Letter from J. Trevelyan, Esq. to Lord Lansdoene. | 

I enclose a copy of the instructions which were issued for discharging 
the cargo of the ** Jamestown,” on our first hearing from Messrs. Baring, 
of the expected arrival of that vessel; and since that arrangements have 
been made with Sir R. Routh, and Admiral Sir Hugh Pigott, for trans- 
ferring the charitable stores received from America, with all possivle 
opens. to the points at which they are required, and for their being taken 
charge of there by Government officers, who will hold them at the dispo 
sal of the Consignees as their Representatives ; the whole being done at 
the trouble and expense of this Government, with the object of enabling 
the charitable concributions to be appropriated in the manner intended by 
the donors, without auy further charge to them, or any diminution of 
their intended bounty. 

[The following are the instructions to the Admiralty. ] 
TREASURY MINUTE. 

Transmit a copy of this letter tothe Secretary of the Admiralty, and 
request that he will move the Lords Commissioners to give directions 
for discharging the cargo of this vessel at the earliest practicable period 
into the Goverument Magazines at Cork, to be afterwards disposed of as 
the donors may desire, and for ballasting and dispatching her on her return 
without delay; and that this and every other service which the vessel may 
require, may be performed without any expense to the parties in charge 
of her. 

Also request, that any port, or other dues, chargeable on the “ James- 
town,” muy be defrayed by the Admiralty. 





We find the following letter in the Spectator of the 17th ult. from Mr 
J.B. Uniacke of Nova Scotia relative to the new plan of Irish Emigra 
tion. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

London, 14th April, 1847. 

_ 8in—I have maturely considered the plan proposed for alleviating distress 
in Ireland by colonization in British America, embodied in the memorial to 
Lord Jobn Russell, which you laid before the readers of the Spectator on 
the 3d instant; and I deem it pregnant with advantages to both conn- 
tries. The reduncant population of Ireland can find happy homes in the 
British Provinces, if accompanied by sufficient capital to furnish employ- 
ment on their arrival, and for their subsequent settlement. I have been 


engaged in the public affairs of British America for many years, »vd am | 


intimately acquainted with the habits and feelings of the population ; and 
I venture to assert, that if the scheme (with some few modifications) be 


carried out in good faith, the exertions of its friends will be appreciated, | 


and every assistauce offered within the power of the people of British 
America; who, in my opinion, will cheerfully cSoperate in maturing a 
System mutually advantageous. . 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


» , : ‘ ‘ » . 
o we beg to direct attention to the communication of Dr. Gesner of 


James B. Unitacke. 


Nova Scotia, on the question of a substitute for the potatoe; also to the 
letter from K 1! irney ; for which we return our best thanks to the writers. 

The Tarkish Sultan, hearing of the distress prevailing in Ireland, has 
generously sent a donation of £1000, for the relief of the sufferers. 


Ww ; . , 
© aro glad to see some sympathy at last between the Crescent and the 
Cross. 


buckwheat, and the ruta baga are very properly recommended ; but 
those grains are already cultivated in many places to considerable extent, 
| and the Swedish turnip is far less valuable and more expensive to raise 
in the northern part of America thau the potatoe, which formerly supplied 
| a greater quantity of nutriment than any other plant yet discovered. 
it is erroneous to suppose that the disease of the potatoe appeared sud- 
| denly upon the earth in 1845. As early as 1836 the rust, blight, mildew, dry 
' rot, and other kinds of decay previously unknown, begau to be observed, 
‘and from 1840 to 1845 a decay of the tubers in the fields and cellars was 
| observed to be on the increase in the Northern States and the British | 
| Provinces. In 1845 and 1846 more than one half of the potatoe crops 
were destroyed. The prospects of success in the future cultivation cf this 
plant are therefore by uo means favourable, unless a remedy by a change 
in the system of cultivation, or by art, should be discovered. 
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submitted to experiment in different climates and soils,Dr. Gesner had 
made his observations public, that all who feel any interest in the subject 
may furnish themselves with seed for the ensuing season. Should his 
efforts to supply a substitute for the potatoe be unsuccessful, little loss will 
be sustained by the experimenter, aud should they be successful, the ad- 
vantages that will follow need no comment. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 
Killarney, Ireland, April 7, 1847. 

Dear Sir :—From your pamphlet on the use of Maize, and which, by 
the bye, our Commissariat copied without acknowledgment (it would 
have been mucb better to have republished the pamphlet without eli- 
siou,) it occurs to me that a few lines, items of sad experiences, from un- 
happy Ireland, may not be uninteresting. 

Our government have at last discovered that terminable public works, 
or such as do not directly tend to productivenese, are little better than 
eleemosynary in their effects upon the habits of our peasantry, and are 
wholly unsuitable to present emergencies. 

Coasting steamers are now ploughing our rivers laden with grain and 
green crop seeds, the latter entirely for farm uses, and to be sold at prime 
cost to.applicants. 

ts have passed, or are passing our legislature, calculated to 
de e resources of the soil, encourage outlay of capital, and at the 
same time, compel the landed proprietors, under the fear of an accumu. 
lating poor-tax, to promote the agricultural and social improvement of 
their properties. 

The directors of skill and industry to land will not only guard us from 
another famine (the consequence of our own apathy and iudolence, and 
not of Providential infliction), but also enable us, by economic applica- 
tions, to compete with Brother Jonathan in the articles ef belly-timber 
these free-trade times. 

The parsnip I have been most. anxiously commending to my farmer 
friends as the best substitute for the potatoe. For transition within one 
year from the potatoe to cereal food is not likely to occur, aor indeed de- 
sirable in an economic or in a sanitary point of view. 

Root crops und garden vegetables appear in every country as the me 
terial signs of progressing civilization. 

Our sad state gives occasion to many errors, even in the judgment of 
charity; but an intelligent and provident benevolence is gradually ma- 
nifesting itself, and to some who hitherto made patriotism a lucrative 
trade, the dread of an accumulative poor-rate has proved a healthful 
though severe incentive to useful action. 

You read in our newspapers the foiled attempt of certain to get rid of 
a poor-rate altogether; men, who for many a long year had been indus- 
triously weeding their estates, not of noxious herbage, but of cottier 
tenantry. 

The proposed Towuland rating, which was so pressed on the govern- 
ment, was a most transparent piece of Landlordism of that proprietary 
pride, which in the old world is too often substituted for the balanced 
privileges and responsibilities of landed property. 

L wish we conld induce our Emigranis to remain at home! The system of 
emigration has always deceived its upholders in this country, for slothfal 





| Much has been written on the history of the potatoe, aud its early in- 
| troduction into Europe. The sweet or Spanish potatoe, a convoivulus. | 
(Couvolvulus batatis) is a native of the East, and was early cultivated. | 
The common potatoe [solanum tuberosum] is an American plant, and pro- | 
bably it was first noticed by Clusius, aGerman botanist, in 1588, who re- | 
! ceived two tubers from Flanders. The first English writer whodes- 

cribed it in a herbal was Gerard, who received some roots from Vir- | 
ginia,and planted them ina garden near London in 1597. It has also | 
been stated that Sir Walter Raleigh introduced the potatoe into [reland | 
when he returned from his last voyage to America in 1584. Yet, Dr. | 
Campbell does not admit that the potato was known there previous to 
the year 1610. There wasa great antipathy at first against the use of the | 
plaat, and it was nearly thirty years after it was planted by Gerard, be- | 
tore its nutritive properties were understood. Since that period it has 
been greatly multiplied in kinds, and universally cultivated in every 
climate that was sutiiciently cool aud moist for its production. Through 
all the changes and varied conditions into which it has been forced by cul- 
ture, it has retained one character derived from its native warm cl mate, 
and wherever it has been planted it falls before the slightest degree of 
frost. 

The potatve has endured every kind of cultivation. It has beeu forced | 
by artiticial heat in the steaming beds of hot-houses, it has been reared 
in fields of the richest soil loaded with fe rmenting animal manures, 
and carted off by the farmer as if it formed a part of the earth itself. It] 
has been plauted in the virgin soil of the forest, and been called upon to 
bring forth, when buried in the sterile sand, and on the recky coast 


beneath a tropical san and amidst perpetual snows. Crops lLave been 
demanded by the careless. the idle, and the ignorant, yet, amidst all these 


defiance to famine wherever it bas been planted; but yielding te the 
mysterious laws of nature, this plant has begun to decline, It has had its | 
rise, and probably the day of its meridian splendour has passed away 
for ever. How tar this latter result has been hastened by excessive cni- 
tivation it is impossible to dete mine; ithas, nevertheless, been observed | 
that the potatoe is scarcely affected by the blight when it is planted in 
poor land without mature, or, in other words, when its cultivation is | 
brought back towards the simple condition of the plant in its native 
state. | 
A substitute for the potatoe has been recommended by Ds. Gesuer, of | 
Nova Scotia, and the roots he has proposed, with an account of them for 
tiat object, have been sent to Europe, and widely circulated. His iu- 
quiries were tirst directed to the discovery of those plants from which the 
aborigines of North America derived a part of their subsistence before 
the continent was visited by Europeans. By the aid of the Indians he 
has obtained those plants, aud two of them are recommended for trial by 
cultivation. They are called by the Micmac tribe mus-qua-sete and saa- 
| gaa-ban. The Musquasete ( Claytonia Virginica) is found ihroughvut the 
Kastern States and the British Provinces; it blussoms in May, and the 
seed and the tubers are ripe in June ; the latter contain starch, and are very 
palatable, . 
The class and order to which this plant belongs are the same as those 
| of the potatoe according to the Linwan system. But the tuber upon 
| which Dr. Gesner seems to have the greatest reliance is the sau-gaa-ban 
| Capios tuberosum). This plent has been found in the British Pruviuces, 
and, doubtless, grows in the eastern parts of the United States. As the 
tubers are devoured by domestic animals they are only found in retired 
places on the sea coasts, banks of rivers, and the small islands in lakes. 
The Indians still use them for food during their hunting excursions. The | 
saa-gaa-ban is represented to be a leguminous plant, that withstands the | 
early frosts of autamn. The tubers maybe allowed to remain in the ground 
during the winter, as, like the parsnip anda few otherculinary vegetables, 
they ure not injured by the frost when they are excluded from the «ir. 
The tops afford excellent fodder for cattle. The tubers grow three 
inches deep in the ground, they are of a rusty brown colour aud strung 
together like knots in a rope. Their ordivary size is that of robins’ eggs. 
yet some are found as large as hens’ eggs und evenlarger; from six to fifteen 
tubers are attached toa single rvot. Dr. Gesner states that a bushel dug 
, by him on the 28th day of August last, now remains perfectly sound and 
free from ali disease. From some of the best specimens he has obtained 
2k per cent. of starcli: the tubers are therefore highly nutritive, and they 
| have been proved to be very palatable and wholesome. Like the potatue | 
the saa-gaa-ban is propagated both by the seed and the tuber, aud itis of | 
much larger size aud superior flavour than was the wild potatoe from } 
which the present stock and cultivated varieties have been derived. ‘The | 
ludians state that some of their forefathers cultivated the saa-gaa-Lan, | 
which increased in size by a single year’s planting; but their seed was | 
always taken from the wild tubers in the spring, and not from the cultiva- | 
ted stock, and therefore but little was gained by their experiments. | 
It was by the aid of these indigenous roots that the native tribes were | 
enabled to prosecute their wars against each other, and the early white | 
inhabitants of North America, and even during the winter they were dug 
from the ground beneath the snows and eaten with venison. Their belict | 
has been that the Great Spirit planted these “Iudian potatoes” every | 
year to feed his people in every emergency. The Musquasete ( Claytonia | 
Virginica), aud Saagaaban ( Apios tuberosum), have been described by 
American Naturalists, and they will be found in the catalogues of botan- | 
ists; the properties of their tubers and their similarity to the potato have, 
| 


notwithstanding, been overlooked. Farmers who are desirous of sub- | 
initting them to experimeutal culture are advised to apply to the older 
| Indians, although they have not always becn found willing to impart in- 
| formation of a plant they claim as their own, and which, from hav ing re- 
lieved them from the danger of starvation in the wilderne 8s, they in some 
} uegree hold tu be e icred. 
| A deep interest in this proposition, to supply a substitute for the po- 
tatoe, has been excited in Great Britain and by, numerous individuals in 
America. Aud having an eurnest desire that the above plants shall | e | 


Vicissitudes, it has nobly supplied its bounties, affording a luxury to the | 
rich, aud the staff of life to the poor. It has fed its millions, aad bid | 


paupers remain at home and replenish, while those whom we would wish 

to keep, leave for your happier shores, each abstracting from our stinted 

stock his little accumulation of capital, energy, and skill. The emigrants 

= enc benefited, but they leave apathy, gloom, and panic be- 
ind. 

There are not too many in Ireland, ifall classes (or if any class) knew 
their duties and fulfilled the same. We shall stand in need of those next 
year whom expatriatiou is withdrawing from our shores. 

We shall probably have more than the usual breadth of land under 
cora this year, and a considerable quantity of turnips, but still not suffi- 
cient (even if both together) to replace the potatoe. 

in this country almost every farmer has preserved from 20 perches to 


; an acre of seed. Butin every instance thut | have seen, it is immatare, 


and poisoned from the blast of last year, and cannot be depeuuca upon 
for wholesome product. Even uow, at the eleventh hour, landlords, by 


| exerting themselves amongst their tenantry, may do much good, and 


ward ott impending evil. But they are in many iustauces apathetic on 
their inferiors, and have yet to learn much. 

Vur fathine will uot cease until the harvest comes, and, in mean time, 
the population will suffer a greatdiminution. Certainly indwwidual agency, 
where zeal and discretion may be depended apon, would Le more ser 


| viceable than Committees, which do not move smoothly nor quickly. 





OrFicers oF THE Sr. GeEorGe’s Society, ror 1847-8. Elected 11th 
January, 1847. 


] 
“ti ; : : ciel | President.—John 8. Bartlett, M.D., Barc! reet. j ice- . 
where it issprinkled by the ocean’s spray. it las been invited to grow | She ie ohn 8. Bartlett, M-D., Barclay street.* First Vice- Pres 


dent.—James Stokes, 71 Broad street. Second Vice-President. —F rederick 


| Diaper, 62 Wall street. TJ'reasurer.—Robert Bage, 126 Muideu-Lane 


Seeretarics.—Kevy. Moses Marcus, 200 Broadway; Thomas Reynolds, 
159 Pearl-street. 

Sleware’s.— Thomas Warner, 18 City-Hall Place ; Dr. Bradshaw, 11 Bar- 
clay-street; Joseph H. Ash, 292 Broudway; George Johnson, 11 Spruce 
street, 

Physicvans.—Dr. Beales, 543 Broadway; Dr. Pennell, 94 Chambers-st. ; 
Dr. Sabine, 347 Fourth street; Dr. Bradshaw, 11 Barclay-street; Dr. F. H. 
Jackson, 120 Cherry-street. 

Chaplains.—Rey. J. M. Wainwright, D.D., 10 Hubert-street; Bev. Juo. 
Dowduey, M.A.; Rev. Moses Marcus, B.D., 260 Broadway. 

Charitable Committee—Edmund Baldwiu, 260 Broadway; Edward 
Walker, 114 Fultou-street; Wiliam Hindhaugh, 1 Vesey-street; George 
Shaw, 40 Stone-street; Bb. H. Downing, 282 Jay-street, Brooklyn. 

(Johu Mackie, 73 White-strect, Almoner, under the direction of the 
ubove Committee. 

Committee of Accounts.—R. N. Tinson, 339 Broadway; Afred Waller, 
130 Pearl street: Charles Clifton, 34 Cedar-street. 





Mr. Edwards, Professor of the French language, has lately received 
the following spontaneous and gratify ing letter from his pupils :— 

“ New York, April 22d, 1847. 

“ Dear Stn—The system of Instruction in the Freuch Language, adop- 
ted by you, has peculiarities which no ther possesses. Your pupils have 
advanced not ouly rapidly but uuderstandingly. Your assiduity and in- 
dustry have rendered their study simple and easy. 

“Your ability in tutoring the ear and forming the tongue, is only 
equalled by your patieuce and perseverance in obtaining correct sounds. 

“ You have thrown an interest aud a pleasure into that which was at 
first supposed dull and tedious. 

“ Your system, being precisely that by which an infant acquires its lan- 
guage, must, of necessity, be natural—pronanciation, interpretation or 
ineauing of words, peculiarities of idiom, and principles, being taught at 
oue aud the same time. 

_“ We, as your pupils—members of your evening class—have expo- 
rienced these benefits and advantages of your pecaliar systein ; and, om 
behulf of the class, would express to you that their advancement has 
exceeded their most sanguine expectations. They can most conscienti- 
ously commend your system, with your manner, to all who muy desire @ 
rapid, and at the same time a thorough knowledge of the Freuch Laa- 
guage. “ With sentiments of ithe highest esteem, we remain, 

“Your friends, &c. 

“James E. Forrester, M. D., 202 Bleecker-street; 8. T. Hubbard, M. 
D.. 188 Bleecker-street; Samuel M. Pond, jr., 47 Nixth Avenue; A, W. 
Gabaudan, 56 West Washington Place; L. G. Forman, 129 Clinton-street ; 
Wu. H. Ames, 28 Secoud-street. 

“To Professor J. P Epwarps, A M., st Messrs Gates & Stedinan’s, 
No. 136 Nassau-street.” —_— 


The following item of intelligence has been communicated to us :— 
United States Army.—We learn from undoubted authority, that the 


| goverument are about to dispatch a brigade of the Mariue Corps to 
| Mexico, and that General Henderson is now here for the purpose of mak- 


ing the necessary arrangements to expedite their departure. 





*,* Ina part of our impression of last week, the editorial article headed 
St. George’s Society of Montreal, our printer should huve made St. 
George’s Society of New York. He corrected his mistake, however, ina 





large portion of the edition. 
NEW WORKS. 

Prevention better than Cure, or The Moral Wants of the World we Live 
in. By Mrs. Ellis, author of the Women of England, &c. &c. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. A new work from the pen of Mra. 
Ellisis sure to command attention. The present volume is emivently 
calculated to secure this attention. It exactly meets the growing im- 
pulses of the age; it offers hints for improvements in the social cendition 
of society, to whieh so mavy philanthropic minds are now actively direc 
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EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—T»b 
N — — pahnmy oy ay = Hed oa tn 7 s bows emtteediee mae aie. 
ng from e rt oi st » 21st, an moath ; these 
succeed each other in the following order, viz.:— = oer as ships 
Swe Seiling from 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New 
ork. ve 
New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6, April 21, Aug. 21, 
Waterloo, Alie “ 2,.°* Ab “il “. S * BB, 
Fidelia, “ 16, Sept. 1, Jan. May 
Hottinguer, “ 21, é, $ 
oscius, El “* 26, . bg “ 
Eerope, . Aug. |, i ¢ eee... 
Ashburton, Howland, a we * 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, 11, : “ 
New York Cropper, 16, Oct. 
Liverpool, Eldridge, 21, “ 
Siddony Cobb, “« 26, 26 - 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, J as 
Patrick Henry, Delano “ 6, A 
8. Whitney, Thompson, ss 12, “ 
Yorkshire. ee’ «s 4 Nov. 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21; “ 6, 
Sheridan, Cornish, “* 26, » « 61, 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, June 1 “« 616, 
Henry Clay, Nye, “ 6, “ 6 « 21, 
“1, 5 “ a “ 2 
“« 16, . “ 


Virginian, Hiern, . 
Cambridge, Barstow, 16} Dee. 1, 
“ 21, “ g1 “ 6, 
«* 26, 26, “« 


Constitution, Britton, 
o “ 
Nov.1, Mar. 1, July 1] “ 16, 


Garrick, rask, 
Monteruma, Lowber, 
These - > are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and exe 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of ang eet be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Live  aeheeyerr 
“ “ from ~“* to New York,......£25. 
Agqnts for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
ridge, and New York, GOODHUE '& CO., or ¢. A. MARSHALL, N, ¥, 
. BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT,N.Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for sbips Queen of the West, ievespeal Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New Y ork. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CU., Liv -rpoolL 
Agents for Ships New World, Ashborton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Cliy, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 78 Soutl -s, New York 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 


She Albion. 


PARK THEATRE. 
BOXES. ..cccceescsceeeQl 00) — Pit...ccecceeeeeeee QO 50) Gallery.......+-eeeceeeGO 2B 
Doors open at 6} o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o’clock. 
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ting their energies. In the progressive movements now making, Mrs. 
Eliis conceives that an improvement in our educational systems should 
elaim a paramount importance ; she has, therefore, devoted:a large portion 
of this work to a discussion of the question. She seeks by an early train- 
ing of the youthful mind to prevent the growth of the moral evils of so- 
ciety, and this she considers better than attempting a radical cure. The 
subject is one of deep interest, and is handled by the gifted authoress in 
her ablest style. j 

Physiology, designed for the use of schools and families. By Mrs. L. N. 
Fowler. Published by Fowlers & Wells, 181 Nassau street. An invalu- 
able addition to our school libraries, being a practical and intelligible 
compendium of the laws and principles of physiology and phrenology, writ- 
ten in a colloquial style, and calculated both to interest and instract those 
for whose use it is particularly designed. | 


Monday—Last night but one of Mr. Anderson's engagement. The Patrician’s Daugh- 
ter and other entertainments, 

Tuesday- Last night of Mr Anderson’s engagement. Hamlet and a favourite farce. 

Wednesday—Mr. Ancerson’s benefit. Alexander the Great and the Elder Brother, 

Mad’ ile. Bi-ngy is engaged for three nights only and will appear on Thursday, Fri- 
daa, and Saturday in two favourite Balletts. ma 


JNO. W. 8. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has removed to No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors trom Bleecker Street. 


G. W. DAVIS, 
H. B. M. VICE CONSUL, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT. 
Wilmington, N. C. : 
G. C. HORWOOD, 
NORTH AMERICAN HOTEL, 
Toronto, Canada West, 
ARIS MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS.—MRS. FALCONER, 653 Broad- 
way, next door to the Stuyvesant Institute, has just received a handsome assortment 
of Paris Millinery consisting of Ha's, Caps, &c.; also Embroideies Leces, black and 
white Veils, Flowers, Ribbons, Gloves, Breakfast and Night Caps, with Fancy Goods 
of every ve A Yo 
Wanted—A Young Lady of good address, capable of attending in a show room, and a 
good saleswoman. may 8—4t. 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMAN baving a large THREE 810RY HOUSE _ 
the most desiradle partof Hovoken for a private residence, wishes to let a part toa 
genteel family, provided he could be accommedated with board. Vhe most undoubted 
references required. For further particulars inquire at 
mar 4?7—St fr. _A. L, VANBOSKIRK’S Store, Hoboken 
O THE FRIENDS OF RICHARD DUNDAS SMEATON. A gentleman of tne 
above name, from Canada, sailed from New York by the packet ship Queen of the 
Wesi, in Jannary, 1346 ; he died in London on the 25th of February, 1847. If there ts 
any one belonging to bim, or» ny one wishing to hear anything respecting him, they 


may bear of something to their advantage by giving full particulars to R. Hawkins, Esq y 
52 Manchester Street, Manchestet Square, London. mist 
BRITISH PRUTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCILTY. 
EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND.—For the pro- 
tection of Emigrants and others, the British Protective Emigrant Society of New 
York will remit, tor partes requi:ing it, money, in sums large or small, to any part of 
the Old Country they may direct. 
Persons residing outof the city, by enclosing the sum they wish remitted, with direc- 
tions to whom and where it is to be sent, will have £1 sierling provided jor every five 
collars so enclosed, by billson 
Bank of British North America, London 
Provincial Bank of Ireland ; 
National Bank of Scotland. 
Office of the Society No, 42 Courtiand street, New York. 
THOMAS DIXON, President. 








The Youth of Shakspeare. By F. Williams, Esq. Published by, 
gess, Stringer & Co., New York. This is the first of the series 
novels founded on the life and history of Shakspeare, which‘ap 
few years ago and commanded universal attention. The author his col- 
lected every established fact and traditionary incident recorded of the il- 
lustrivus pvet, which he has skilfully interwoven into a fictitious narrative, 
anc the result is, that a narrative, life-like and real is produced of the most 
interesting character. Messrs. Burgess, Stringer & Co., are publishing 
the volumes in a superior form and at a cheap rate. The work will 
doubtless find a ready sale. It should be found ia the library of every 
admirer of Shakspeare. ie 

Scripture Illustrated. By Rev. Chester Field, with an introduction by 
Rev. John Todd. Harper & Brothers, New York. This is one of the 
numerous collections of invaluable works intended for the use of Sunday 
Schools. It comprises an interesting series of facts, incidents and anec- 
dotes, illustrative of the sacred truths contained in the Scriptures. We 
ean cheerfully recommend the work to our young readers as a delightfully 
interesting little volume, and it will prove scarcely less attractive even 
to the matured in years. 














NEW SORA AND LONDON PACK ETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 34te 
ofevery mon 

This line of pekets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will such 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing pune ually trom New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery monrth, from London on the 6th, 15th, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, I6ih, ard 24th, of every month throughout the year, 


THE DRAMA. 

Parx Tuxatax.—Mr. Anderson was prevented from appearing on 
Monday evening as announced, in consequence of a detention occurring 
on his way from Cincinnati, where he has just completed a successful 
engagement. In this dilemma, the management had to call upon their 
stock company and stock pieces, for their attractions, which, at the Park, 
are at al! times but meagre dependencies. Look before you Leap, and 
the new extravaganza, were played in their usual excellent style, but we | 
regret to say, only to a very beggarly account of empty boxes. 

{t appears that the Park can only be supported by the pernicious 
star system. Even the talented artists, always to be found at this es- 
tablishment, aro valueless in point of attraction, unless a star is ad- 
ded to their number. It is to be regretted that such actors as Barrett, 
Bass, Fisher, G. Andrews, Dyott, Barry, with Mesdames Hunt, Abbott, 
Knight, and the inimitable Mrs. Vernon, fail in creating the least interest 


Days of Sailing 
London. 
June 21, 
28, 
6, July 6 
13, ad 

2l, 
8) 28, 
16,April 6, 
“4 618 


Masters. \Days of —— from New, 
York. 


F.R. Meyer, ‘Jan. 1, 
Northumberland, R.H.Griswold,, “8, 
Gladiator, R.L. Bunting, | “ 16, 
Toronto, J. Pratt “< 2; 
Switzerland, E. Knight \feb. 1, 
Mediator, D.L.Siark, | “ 8. 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 16, 
Victoria, E.E. Morgan,; “ 24, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, (Mar. 1, 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 68, 
Independence, W.R. Bradish,, “ 16, 
Ame. Eagie(new) J.M.Chadwick,) ‘ 24, 
Prince Albert, W. 5S. Sebor, (April i, 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | * 8 
Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick, _* 
Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, 


Epvwarp F. SANDERSON, ie, Mens? 
Joun Noste, } Vice Presidents. 
MaTHEW RUDSDALS, Treasurer. 
BOARD OF MANAGERS: 

Antuony Barcvay, the British Consul, | Joun 8S. BartLettT, 

Ex-officio, Joun CHARLES BEALES, M.D. 
JAMES BooRMAN, 
mar 13. 


t 
May 1, Sept. i/Feb. 21, 
«é 8, “ 8 “ a 
“ 16, 16 Mar. 
“ 24, 24; «* 
June 1, 1} “ 
“ g “ | 


13 


’ 

“ 16, 
“4 24, 
duly ° 7“ H “ 28, 
“ 36, 16\May 6, 
‘4 24 24! “ 13 
Avg. 1, , ae 
“3? 8} “* 33, 
“ 16, 16 June 6, 
“« 24, a oa 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced mavi- 


gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, withont wines 


J 

E. W. CANNING, Secretary, ee 21, 
NENERAL INDEX TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SUIENCE AND 
x ARTS. First Series of #itty Volumes complete. Now ready for distribution : 
Price to subscribers, $5. Witha steel Portrait of the Senior Editor, and an Historieal ’ 
Preface. [1 vol. tvo, pp. xx and S44 ] 16 
This long expected volume is at last ready for delivery, and will be distribated to 24° 


shose who have subscribed for it, with the May Number cof the American Journal of 
Science. Only alimited edition (500 copies) of this elaborate Index bas been printed. 
Jt is indispensable to all who have entire or even partial copies ot the First Series of the 
Journal, and hardly less important to those who investigate any department of Ameti- 
can, or even of toreign science, whether they possess the entire work or not. No pains 


or labour have been spared to make it tull and complete, and above al ,accurate. IJtbhas | and liquors. 


with the public, unless they are supporting some popular artist. 


Mr. Anderson was enabled tocommence his engagement on Thursday 


occupidd the almost undivided attention of a scientific genti-man for six months merely 
to read and correct the proof- heets, and we do not neclude the gr at labour of con- 
structiug it. Its arrangement is lucid and of easy reference, ani a full list of figures, 








evening in Gisippus, when he was greeted by a highly respectable audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Anderson has secured for himself, in this country, a wide-spread 
popularity in acertain round of characters which he has made almost ex- 
elusively bis own. He may, indeed, be considered to be the very beau ideal 
of the youthfal heroic cast of acting. Possessing a fine person, an admi- 





ppy to shuw and explain the nume 


W. KI! 


. W. KING, : 
W. I!) HALLECK, } New York. 





he Historical Preface conveys much interesting information concerning the origin 
and progress of the work. 
All subscribers wio have given no ice of their desire to have the General Index, and 
who do uot receive it soon, willoblige us by sending in their names a second time, 
New Haven, May 1, .#47. may I—4t 
MP HE BOEUM FLUTE —PHILIP ERNST, Professor of the Fluie and Guitar 
‘ “ . ° most excelieutassortment of the above instrumert, socelebrated tor its superiority over 
rable modulated voice, astyle impetuous and earnest, and natural withal, | theordinary one. The flutes Mr. Ernst offers for sale are all ssiaaioacarna im bln eee 
terested for this instrument, alreac y somych admired, would callupor Mr. Ernst, at his 
stage. In his own peculiar range, he has but few competitors, and every | @@si¢ saloon, 395 Broadway, he would be most ha 
year’s experience is qualifying him to take his stand in that highest walk | | N. 8.—Mr-. ernst has also several eight key flutes, (taken in Exchange,) manufactured 
. . '* P e" | by some of the best makers in this country, which he will dispose of much below cost. 
of the drama to which he is aspiring. We intend no depreciation of Mr. 
Anderson’s talent, when we say that his Clande Meluotte, Elder Brother, | hY ISSES RAINSFORD’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
os or . P . 1 DIES, No. 60 Fourth Avenue between 20th and 2ist streets. The Summer term 
Gisippus, and Mordaunt, are infinitely superior personations’ to his Ham- | 
References may be made to the Rt. Reverend the Bishops of New-York, New-Jersey, 
and Massachusetts; the Rev. Drs. Berrian, Fe'ris, Higbee, Matthews, Seabury, 'Tayior, 
rivalled, while = the latter he only attains to respectable mediocrity ; _ | James B. Elliman and Brothers, and J. H. Hicks, Esqs.; Messrs. stanford & Swords, 
which position it is dangerous fora star to place himself with a Park au- | end Bartlet: & Welford, New-York. apr 24—4t* 
7 r to intem the inhabitantsof New York and the public at large, that she has removed 
tractive characters during the present engagement. her entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
. , . >. . 
Mr. Anderson will close his performance at the Park for this season on pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
; ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whorn she hss been so liberally patronized since 
who is engaged for three nights commencing on Thursday. The en- innabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern, 
. ‘ . f ‘. ‘. itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
gagement of this fascinating danseuse will be extremely gratifying to the 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The presentstock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitulation of itonly requires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
where her successhas been almost unprecedented. capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
The Park season terminates with the present month. We understand 4 those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns ip 
“te Thet ut { t 
; ‘ . . P - 1¢ business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, from which 
rior of the theatre previous to its re-opening in August. Mr. Simpson P = P \y 4 12m 
visits Europe during the recess, to make the necessary arrangements for W. KING AND SON, PATENT CHAIR MAKERS, 466 Buoadway. Pivot 
bent Chairs, Dentist Chairs, Improve 1 Invalid Wheel Chairs, Bran hb Reading and Wri- 
will be found imperative, to compete, successfully, with the new thea- | tiog Desks, and every vaciety of Mechanical Chairs for comtort and convenience. 
tres now in the progress of erection. Chair Fashionable Cabinet Furriture made to order. 
feb 20—6m. 

, jon of crowded houses, of a highly respectable character. | ———~~—— : oe * ; ‘ ra na — 
. ‘ ee oe ‘ |y AW AGENCY IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, & WALES. 
This gentleman may be considered to be fairly launched in his experiment WARD 

at Law and Solicitor in Chancery, &c., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, and 
others interested in business in Europe, that be will attend to any matters thatmay be 
° . — . s q 4 > 5 b ; 
the mannerisms and faults, observable on his first appearance at the I ark, sary to be treneacted is Englead, ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Arrangements of an 
: ) mre > : . extensive and peculiar kind jast completed by : i 
are gradually disappearing ; he has worked into harness and the results f | which he may be favoured will be conducted with energy and despatch in all the prin 
cipal towns of the United Kingdom. 
finish and vigour of his personativns. In the present dearth of histrionic distinguished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsibi ity Anthony 
° P 2 Ne cla sq. itish Cons . ‘ sity ; e . Sewar : 
talent of the highest order, Mr. Murdoch is a valuable acquisition to the | Berea ed eae eo A eae Get Hon Wott ee ee Oe 
New York city; Hon. A. H. Mickle, Muyor of the City of New York; Hon. F. A. T & 
4 al d z madge, Ex-Recorder of New York City, and member of Congress elect; George W 
sti is j ment, talent and experience, render him a very res- C y 
acting, yet his Judas ‘artes P ’ x y | teel manufacturers, New York and Sheffield, England. jan 2 
pectable representative of the parts he undertakes, and as he is in the | - - - 
1ES.—MRS. M tS, 7:4 Broadway, (corner of 10th streei), New York, who 
A Mrs. Wilkinson, from the Western Theatres, has been engaged to has had the honour to educate the davghiers of many of the first families in this country, 
support Mr. Murdoch. This lady is unfortunately not gifted by nature | tering patronage respect‘ully to notify, that in consequence of having increased accom- 
© modations for pupils, eight more yourg ladies as Boarders can be received into the es- 
. A = That the progress and attainments o1 ber pupils are unsurpassed in solid as well as 
eiously adopted the chanting or whining Schoolas her model, and these | ornamental acquirements, Mrs. Mearsappeals with confidence to her namerous patrons. 
defects, added to certain affectations of manner, will operate against her| 3 The Summer term commences on the 5th May next. apr 24—4t* 
‘ , HALL, A.M. M.D., since his return fom Europe continues his office at 127 Canal 
scene with Stukely, in the Gamester, on 1 uesday evening, she was ex- reel, D ‘ 
: “ . . a | new, sate, effectual, and painless mode oftreatment. Bliste:s, setons, issues, or emet- 
ceedingly impressive and natural ; and sufficiently proved, that it is only | ics not being used. 
| Dr. H. isin Cincinnati, Ohio, from Juue Ist to November Ist of each year. 
Mr. Murdoch’s engagement will be extended through the coming week, } _mar 1s—ly. 
e ue . — ’ _ ° . a 
and we understand that he intends producing his new | lay entitled comfortavle +esidence, with offices, fit for the immedivte reception of a family ; the 
pouse and grounds, including well tenced garden and young orchaid, secladed by the 
4 . | forest trom the Taibot Road, which passes the avenue gate. 
CuatHam Tueatre.—Mr. Deverna secured the services of the popular | Contains 200 acres. Price $2,000— Rent $100. 
young Tragedian, Mr. Roberts, to compete with his formidable Bowery | built log house, and a frame barn 60 by 49, and 20 feet high. Price $1,500—Rent $50. 
| Apply, post pad, to E.M STEWART, 
Mr, Roberts has established himself as a decided favuurite with the Cons, BANKS, AND FINANCES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA.—The Bank- 
Chathamites, and has drawn excellent houses. This gentleman will al-| ers’ Magazine und State Financial Register, published Monthly, 64 pages 8vo. Three 
| OL every State in the Union and of European Governments. Il. Conditionof the Banks 
| Olevery State. IIL Accounts of the prominent banking institutions of Exropean Ci- 
— — ae soem Arerica, with ong’ ae V. Recent decisions of the English 
’ ° ° - 4 : . and American Courts respectine Banks, Bills of Exchange, Notes, Notaries, rights of 
April 3d, will tale the earlier chapters of Captain Marryat’s highly 
i ting tale of Valerie, complete, in : xtra shee ij ut additional | te principal cities. VII. Rates of Exchange on London for ea h month from 1#22 to 
anteres g ’ P ,»in an extra shee t without adc 1847. Vii inances, Revenues, Expenditures, and Public Debt of European Go: ern- 
. a | X. Ringrapbical Sketches of prominent Bankers 
* .* Mr. 8. T. Stanton, travelling agent for this journal, has proceeded to | -r No subscription received for a less period than one year 
West, and will deliver the engraving > ibers, and | 
Canada ’ i gs to the subscribers, a | Wanted—Two competent canvassers for this work for Canada and Waited States 


plates, and other illustrations in the whole Series is given at ibe end. 
It may be procured ofall the regular Agents of the Journal. 
A few complete sets of the first series of 50 vols. siillon hand. Address the Editors. 
395 Broadway, near Walker street, would respectfully announce tbat be has nowa 
, . . j _ arr: > perfectin e y respec 
he is, porliaps, one of the most pleasing actors now upon the English | Press; aud warranted to be perfect in every respect. 
} rous advantages of this kind of flute. 
mar 27—3o. 
| of this establishment will commence on the 8th of May next. 
let, Macbeth, Othello, and Richard 3rd. In the former list he stands un- | 
and Wainwright; the Rev. Messrs. Balch, Carter, Forbes, Haight, Southard, and Price; 
dience, and we are glad to see that he very wisely keeps to his most at-| (1LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND, late 645 Broadway, begs 
| streets, that large and commodious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the car- 
; is it. le wi > sceede > Blang . ’ 
Wednesday next with his benefit He will be succeeded by Bl ngy her commencement in basiness, and now wishes :o call their attention together with the 
fore known in this country, that nothing shall be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
host of her admirers in this city. She has lately returned from the South, 
most implicit confidence may be relied on theyndgment of Mrs, B with regard to her 
. 4 J : J Surope for the last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 
that extensive alterations and improvements are to be made in the inte. 
no deviation can be made. 
noxt season, and we suppose that more than the usual amount of activity iva. Revolving Chairs, Recumbent Revolving Chairs, Self-Acting Extension Recum- 
t@ Also, by permission, manufacturers of Major Serle’s U.S. A. Travelling Iovalid 
Bowrary Tuxatae.—Mr. Mardoch has been playing during the week, 
THOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hall Place, New York City, Attorney and Counsellor 
of assuming a firat position as an actor on the American Stage. Many of 
intrusted to him relating to property, estates, debts, &c.; or to any legal business neces- 
". W., willensure that the business with 
his study and former long experience on the Stage, are evident in the 
y 6 F 6% : Thomas Warner has been honoured by the permission of the following eminent and 
vernor of New Xork; the Hon John W. Edmonds, Circuit Judge of the first circuit, in 
Stage, for although he does not exactly fill a vacuum in the first order of 
Matsetl, Esq., Chiet of Police of the City of New York: and Messrs. me” td & 3 
oi 
, * ° : : . ‘ RENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
very prime of life, his progressive improvement is certain. sry EA! ¥ 8c 
| whose names are, with permission atiached to her circular, is induced under their flat 
with a figure adapted for a Tragedy Heroine. She has also very injudi_| tablishment, which will complete the lim'tio which Mrs. Mears confiues herselt. 
*.* Terms and full particulars can be procured at ber residence. 
entire success. She is, however, an actress of much talent. In the | war 
| W « street, New Orleans, exclusively for CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS, bya 
; : ; See “Hail on Phthisis,” forsale by J. B. Steele, 14 Camp street, New Orleans. 
the adoption of @ false style which obscures her real powers. < ix" fieee Tae fi ae Pt 2 ' 
| TAGARA DISTRICT, U. C., 40 milest rom the Falls —To be LET or SOLD, a 
o ” t 
Witchcraft. $2 acres cleared, the lot 
AL*=0, the adjoining lot, containing 200 acres, 18 cleared, large young orchard, a well 
rival, and the experiment has proved eminently successful. _apr —Im. Grammar School, Ancaster, U. C. 
: } doliars per annum. Contains elaborate and authentic details, thowing 1. The Finances 
ways be a favourite from his judicious reading and his pure style of act- 
. Y | tei. IV. Engraved Facsimiles of 2°0 Gold and Silver Coius of Europe, Asia, Airica, 
*,” All new subscribers to the Albion, dating their subscriptions from | 
' Stockholders and Directors. VI. Specie, Circulation, Capital, Loans, &c of each bank 
charge. { ments. IX. Finances, Loans, Revenues, Debits, &c. of the United States since 1781. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Kditor aad Proprietor, Baltimore, M& 
make the aanual collection. apr 17—6t* 


If those gentlemen who are in- | 


Neither the captains nor owners of these vesseis will be responsible for ary 


letiers, parcels, or packets, sentoy them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there- 
tor. 


Apply to 
aug 15, 1846. 


JOUN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN CO., 78 South-st 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MALL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 toast 
and 440 horse power each. 

Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 

Sr baanedess ceseeceess Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, .. esececeeessCapt Edward G. Lowe 
Britannia, .. .-Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, Japt. Chorles H. EK. Jadkins 
Acadia,.... Capt. William Harrison. 

Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, v alifa lows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 

Hibernia, on the Ist April, 1847. Cambria, on the 4th April, 1847. 

Cambria * lst May, 1347. Caledonia “* 20th *‘* 1847. 

Caledonia ‘ 16th “* 1847. Britannia “ 4th May, 1847. 

Passengers’ baggaye must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 

Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured wotil paid for. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

t@ In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Bosion, @ Com 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now bein built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under 
new contract. "The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Livet 
pool and Hatifax aed Boston,eud between Liverpool and New York. 
he four Steam Ships now building are, - 

be America The Niagara, 
“ Canada, j “ Europe. 





- cdupenpitnlaniineciatantenntlnnnnitieteniangiiiimaniaieag mia inanemmneeiy 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE [Second Line.]— ‘The shipsof this Line will hereafter leav 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, from Havre. 
ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, léth of Feb. June, and Oct. 








Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J.B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16ih April, Aug. and Dee. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ae 
tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
OYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buiidings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
THE EYE. 
R. WHEELER, OCULIST, No 29 Greenwich street, near the Battery, New York 
devotes his exclusive attention to diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery, and 
assures tne public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to which the hamas 
eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially relieved or en- 
tirely cured by him, in most instances without surgical operation, and without the pe- 
tients being subjected to much inconvenience or pain. 
Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable te: ms. 
€¥" Uilice hours trom 8 A.M. to 1 o’clock, P.M., afier whict he will visit out-door 
atients. 
A pampblet containing remarks on Ciseases of the eye, with num-ronus instances of 
great cures effected by Dr. Wheeler's mode of treatment, car be had, gratuitously,at 
his residence, or the same will be forwarded to any one makiny application to him by 
etier post paid. feb 27 








EW SPRING GOODS,—JAMES BECK & Co., invite the attention of buyers 
visiting New York, to weir splendid Stock of French, China, and Eugiish Geods, 


such as— 
CANTON CRAPE SHAWIS; 
FRENCH SILKS, NEWEST STYLES; 
FOULARD SILKS, do. do; 
PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES; 
0. de, RILLIANTES ; 
Do. do. BAREGES ; 
PLAIN BAKECES; 
SATIN STRIPED BAREGES; 
PARIS PRINTED MUSLINS; 
PRINTED LINEN CAMBRICS; 
Oe GRENADINES; 
LINEN GINGHAMS AND FRENCH GIGHAMS; 
PARIS EMBROIDERY ; 
LACE CAPES, HERTUES, COLLARS, SCARFS, Etc. 

Alexander’s Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Linens, Muslins, Shawls, Mantilas, Scarfs, Cra- 
vats, Bags, Belts, Fillet Net Gloves and Mits for Children, pe econ &c &e., ata 
very small advance from imp i Os 20 asouable terms—a 

ae waking nportation cost, on the mostre 359 BROADWAY. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL! PENS.—HENRYPESSOP, 91 Jobn-street, bas 

on hand and is constantly receiving fresh supplies of the above well known Pens, of 
every description, on cards and in boxes of one gross each} which he offers to the trade 
on moderate terms. 

For free, light handwriting, the Croton Pen is recommended ae superior to any yet 
offered. 

Cavution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has bees 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine} article being offered to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Giliott has determined to avail himself of that protection t:? laws of the 
country extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
Stateof New York, an injunction against one party thus violating§bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him (the defendant) from making or offering for{sale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufscturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chincery will atwnce, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Jose, h Gillott’s name or 
trade marks. 

Canada dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 

feb 6— JAMES FOX, Montreal. 


O LET.—To a small quiet family, without children, comfortable and airy apart- 
ments within five minutes walx of Catherine and Falion Ferries. A pleasant gar- 
den is attached to tbe house and every thing requisite to con. fort and convenience. Te 
be seen at any time. Enquire at 374 Front street, Brooklyn. may 8—3t fgg 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, atthe \\ffice Nc. 3 Barclay street, 
New York, by J. S. BARTLE rT, M.D., sole proprietor; acd forwerde| by the mails 
of the same day te all parts of the coutinent, 

















